SOME OPINIONS 

1 “ The author’s plan about covering the whole field of 
English literature m his studies is quite ambitious and his booklets 
should prove useful for the postgraduate students of the Indian 

Universities ” „ ,, -r, 

Prof Do wan Chand Sharma, M r 
Head of the Dept of English, 
Punjab University 

2 “Dr Mulhk’s booklets in the two senes, Studies in Pom 
and Studies m Dramatists, are written on a plan that must be in my 
opinion, useful to the students He has fooussed the attention ot 
the students on to the principal and significant aspeots of the norks 
of the major English writers , he lias indicated the approach that 
they maj profitably adopt , he has, also, for the benefit of ambitious 
students, offered select bibliographies All this is calculated to bo dis- 
tinctly helpful to the students Theso booklets, intending no competi- 
tion with class-work, nor discouraging students from porsonal studies 
of the texts, are meant to offer them the basic facts and points of 
i ion concerning the prescribed authors In this aim, I am sure, 
Dr Mulhk’s booklets arc admtrabh successful ” 

Dr A Bose D Phil (Oxon ) 
Head of the Dept of English, 
Muslim University, Aligarh 


3 “ It is eminently creditable for the author to have co\ ered 
a largo part of English Literature in theso broohurcs ” — 

Dr M M Bhnttoolmr} a, P R S , Ph D 
Head of the Dept of English, 
Calcutta University 

4 “ The author's idea is striking!} novel, and Ins treatment 
of major writers is biiggestne ” — 

Dr S C Sen Gupta, P R S , Ph D 
Head of the Dept of English, 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


.I " Theso booklets are bound to bo useful to students, as they 
bring together critical opinions from \anous quartors ” — 

Dr A V Rno, Ph D (London), 
Head of the Dept of English, 
Lucknoic University 

0 “ ProjKrh used, lam sure theso booklets mil prove of 

gri at % duo to students " — Dr F M Velte, Ph D (Princoton) 

Ihad of the p> of English, 
Forman Christian College, 
Tsihorc ( Pal idun) 
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FOREWORD 

X have kno^ni Dr B R Mullik for several years as one genuinely 
interested m English literature His STUDIES IN POETS and 
STUDIES IN DRAMATISTS are evidence of Ins interest and under- 
standing. These small volumes arc well written and show an appre- 
ciative understanding of various aspects of the work of the Poets and 
Dramatists dealt with These books will be of great service to young 
students of English literature m helping them to a better apprecia- 
tion of these writers Up to now Dr Mullik has written on only a 
feu poets and dramatists, but I am glad to know that ho expects to 
continue the sories I congratulate him on the work he is doing 

Senate House, 0* V* MAHAJAN, 

Agra University, Agra M A (Oxon ), Lt -Col , M L A. 

October 25th, 1955. Vice-Chancellor, Agra University. 

PREFACE 

Having been encouraged by the warm reception accorded to 
my first scries— ‘STUDIES IN POETS,’ I havo great pleasure in 
placing in the hands of the students of English literature m India, 
m 3 ' second series — ‘STUDIES IN DRAALATISTb ’ 

As a teacher connected with post-graduate and undergraduate 
teaching of English, and also valuing answ er-books, for a number of 
years, I have found the Indian student of English literature, having 
to completo an elaborate course of studies within about twenty 
months, and often without good library facilities and tutorial 
guidance, is unable to adjust his answers to the exact requirements 
of the questions He may know the matter, but he may bo unable to 
present it properly Often ho does not understand tho scopo of the 
subject lie is studying These monographs have been prepared to 
assist him m tho solution of these difficulties 

In these monograplis the author has dealt with such topics of 
general interest about which students have to be particular!}' concer- 
ned Tho intelligent student will notice that for any major writer 
there arc ccitnm topics centring round winch questions may be asked 
m different forms and m different languages , the difference is, 
however only apparent Basically all the v nnous questions can be 
classified under a manageable number of topics Tho purpose of 
these mouograplis is to present critical and anal} tical essays on these 
basic topics Students are recommended to consider the questions 
collected from various universities at the end, and if they do, so, they 
will realiso the validity of my statement about the limited number of 
basic topics For these who desire to pursue the critical study of a 
topic further, the selected bibliography should prove useful 

I will be failing in my duty if I do not express my most grateful 
thank 1 : to Prof Dcwan Ghand »Sharma. MR, Head of tho English 
Dept , Punjab Umvcr&itv .Dr A Bose, D Phil {Oxon}, Head of the 
English Dept . Muslim University. Aligarh Dr Birjodish Prashad, 
D Phil., Ilend of the English Dept . Agra College, Agra . and Prof .T. 
Dorab, Prof of Enclish, fat John's College. Agra, who have encourag- 
ed me m this undertaking, and who havo given mo some very valu- 
able suggestions for making these volumes really useful to tho 
students in even way. 

Agra, March 1956" 


B.R, Motjjs 
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1. Shaw the Man. 

Shaw was undoubted!}' one of the most extraordinary, the 
greatest and most diverse personalities of modem times .load who 
considers him as the greatest man of Jus age, has remarked m his 
book on Shaw “Wo extended to him many of us, a hcro-ss orslnp 
that bordered on veneration He was for us not only a wit who 
might or might not be funnv , lie was a philosopher and political 
thinker whose doctrines w T ere quite indubitably true , he was also a 
great liberator It contributed to our thinking linn the greatest 
of living men — and I still think him the greatest man who has lived 
in mv time — that most people IHiftled him deriding him ns n 
mountebank, a fool a licensed jester (there was a famous cartoon 
which represented Shaw standing on his head and waving his legs in 
the air) or denouncing him as an advocate of doctrines so Outrageous 
that if by some misfortune the\ were to bo adopted, they would 
bring society to moral rum and political destruction, after a period 
of prolonged decadence such as preceded the fall of ancient Rome ” 

The mam reason why Shaw is one of the most misunder- 
stood man of his tunes is that he is full of contradictions winch 
confuse the ordinary man Rcfoiring to the highly complex traits 
of his ehnraitcr, which are often self-conlnidutory Harrison has 
pointed out m lus hook on Shaw “He is a Socialist a Fabian, a 
pacifist, a segctnimn, a teetotaller, and manv ot lief things He is 
the champion anti he is an anti-capitalist, anti-canmbalist, anti- 
smoke, nnti-drmk nnti-ioyahst, nnti-dcmoeiat, autt-vm«edioipst and 
nnti-moculntionist, and many others Moreover, he is pro and 
counter m many things at tiie sumo time, for heispro-wni and 
against war , he is pro-democracy nnd against parliament, pro- 
eyolulion nnd counter Darwin, pro nationalism and eounter- 
patnotisiu pro-priulm and cowitcr-ccnsorship, and so forth ad 
irfimtum In short our dear Shaw, a man or no principle sw ears by 
mam. These are often contradict ory and e\on mutual]} exclusive ' 

Shaw luimclf was fully comuous of his own extraordinary 
powers and before he appeared before the British public ns n 
dramatist he lmd so imposed his personality on them by me ms of 
debates lectures, writings that even* body recognised him ns G B 8 
In an artule in T/r Sat trda i Rent'd' he confessed m IsOs “For ten 
years past, with an unprecedented pertinacity nnd elimination, J 
have been dinning into the public head tint I am an t.xtraordmariK 
wit tv, brilliant and closer man Tint is now pirt of the public 
opinion of England , and no power in heasen or on cutli still csor 
change it I m is dodder and dote . I may potb ul ami phtttudmis'* . 
Inns become the buit and chopping- block of all bright, original 
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Tints of the rising generation , but my reputation shall not suffer 
it is built up fast and solid, like Shakespeare’s, on an impregnable 
basis of dogmatic reiteration 

It was mainly the unique combination of tlie gay and tho 
senous elements m his character which bewildered people who could 
not make up tlveir minds v, he( her to take him as a clown or a 
philosopher Referring to this fact Pearson has observed m his book, 

q ft y y Postscript “Owing to the general bebef that seriousness is 

svnoiry moils with dullness it is almost impossible to convince people 
t‘ hn t tho gayest man of his ago was its most senous writer Yet 
such was the' ease, and Bernard Shaw was the man They will not 
even lichee c that a wit and humonst can also ho a consistent 
philosopher , jet it is a fact that the creed which Shaw had preached 
m his thirtieth j r car was repented bj him without variation m lus 
ninetieth He had not changed, but the ngo had , and he, more than 
anj one elso, had changed it 

“His seriousness, Ins consistency, his gaiety and his wit, were to 
some extent inherited from a mother who never made a joke m her 
life uid a father w ho nev er could resist one , but to this mheritence 
some impish ancestor had conti lbutod the clown and plaj 7 actor, 
whn h, more than nnv other strain m Shaw’s nature, bewildered and 
shocked lus contemporaries He never seemed to be tho same man 
for twentj minutes together At one moment he was talking with 
eaniC8tno'3 about the destinv of the human race , at tho next 
Ik was treating certain specimens of it with burlesque, ridicule and 
sending lus hearers into tits of laughter A littlo later he was 
exposing some social abuse with a solemmtv that would have 
impressed a i onv oration of clergv following this with a display of 
mental ncrobntus that would have provoked tho applause and envy 
of nm knockabout comedian If he did not stand on lus head, ho 
iisii dl\ manage cl to make other people feel that tlicj 7 were standing 
on theirs It is the combination of actor and cntic, of clown and 
prophet, that make •> him unique in hterntnrc His was nob simply 
the gu< itj of tho gre it artist, like Shakespeare or Cervantes , it was 
as if tin- great teat her like Socrates or Christ or Buddha could not 
rc'i'ttlu temptation to diversifj Ins sermons with somersaults ” 

B\ nature Shaw was an individualist, a free lan cc, a rebel , a 
dc structue critic Throughout lus life he waged a tireless crusade for 
tonal justice and righteousness, and for the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of tie pi opk Referring to tins trait of Shaw’s character Scott- 
Tame s lus remarked in 1ns book Fifty Teats of English Literature 

c h,i v n fiut mu] foremost and all the time a propagandist — or 
s' >u'd T s prophet > The latter t lie better word for t lie ideas 
ti it In 'i ctm d to promote arc the ideas that lie had arrived at bv 
bn (a ii i ifori and insight after examining the ideas prevalent in 
‘on, tj md i nding them wanting In the main his criticism is 

ds'tu'ttv«, if it is destructive to break the thams which have held 

auMv m nv ntal s, mtiidc The giants at w Inch he tilts at moral 
~ l 1 rv humbug mi ut d sloth soenl apathv, superstition, senti* 
m u a’nm < oih etive n Ifidiniss, and all the static ideas which liavo 
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not been consciously subjected to the tests of real life and honest, 
thought ” 

But m spile of Ins being so nit bless and fierce in attacks Shaw 
knew the art of criticising others in a most charming and pleasant 
manner In tins connection Pearson has pointed out “Shaw was 
careful in thought though lie was reckless in expression For example, 
he attacked institutions, winch aie not sensitive, m preference to 
people, who a re , and when lie did cuticisc mdmduals lie added 
sugar to the pill, so that tliev could swallow it without making a WTy 
face He seldom said anything winch could be challenged, larely 
did anything that would place lum m an invidious position, and 
whenever he found it neecssniy to call some one u fool or madman or 
both, he did it so charmingly ami outrageously that the victim could 
not take offence, even going so far as to suggest that he himself was 
more to be pitied than the person in question. When invited to 
lunch a famous hostess, he evaded her wrath by refusing m these 
terms ‘I shall lia'e to dress myself carefully nml bcha've properly, 
both of which arc conti ary to my nature His hatred of fashionable 
life was declared with an exaggeration Hint amused instead of 
imitating its addicts ‘Better the wards of the most terrible field 
hospitals than a drawing-room in Mayfair It was the same m 
every depnitincnt. of life Whatever he disliked he criticised m such 
a manner that everyone concerned m his condemnation either 
laughed or felt flattered M 

Shaw also could take the attacks of lus enemies m a tolerant 
spirit and In mean-' of his wit he tinned them to Ins own advantage 
In this connection Colboumc has remarked in lus hook The Real 
Bernard Shau ‘ The very brickbats thrown at him he acknowledges 
gratefully , because if thev tlv near enough to be caught he can barb 
them with wit and throw them back at his assailants Thus when 
Bomeonc culls him an ‘ignorant ass’ Shaw neither passes the insult 
by, nor grow s indignant at it Instead he blandly owns the soft 
impeachment taking care at the same tune to ns-ociatc himself with 
some groat man and the a vs with merit, like tins Sir Isaac Xewton 
confessed himself an ignorant man and although I know everything 
he knew, and a good deal mure beside* rclatujj, mind — I am nimost 
as ignorant as he The term ‘ass’ I take to be a compliment 
Modestx, hard wmk, contentment with plain fare, development of 
the car, untlet estimation by the public all these are the lot of the 
ass and the last of the Bessettes ’ How delightful v 

G Iv Chesterton m his Aulabiogrcfihy recalls that he begun arguing 
with Shaw m print almost a* eulv as he began dome anything 
that he always differed from him and always thought lum wrong ‘ It 
is n«u case to dispute Violently with a man for twenl\ years alxnil 
m'\, uIhmU sin about sacraments, about p'r-onal points of honour, 
aland all the most sacred or delicate essentials of existence, without 
sometmus being irritated or feeding that he hds unfair blows or 
employs discreditable ingenuities And I can t s U f\ that I have 
ne\ er read a r* ph bv Bernard Shaw that did not leave me in a 
bcttci and md a worse temper or frame of mmd , winch dnl not seem 
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to come out of inexhaustible fountains of fair-mindedness and 
intellectual geniality , which did not savour somehow of that nntivo 
largeness which the philosopher attributed to the Magnanimous Man 
It is necessary to disagree with him as much us I do, m order to 
admire him as much as I do , and I am proud of him os a foo even 
more than as a friend 

Regarding Ins personal life Shaw was a man of - simple habits, 

- who shunned a life of luxury, and for whom the best recreation was 
work In this connection Pearson has observed “Shaw’s tastes 
were simple He did not require the stimulants and narcotics v Inch 
other men take in order to endure life or to forget that thoy are alive, 
he n as a vegetarian, a total abstainer and non smoker He never 
-played games, and lus exorcises were limited to walking and 
swimming A lifo of luxury w as repellent to him, and lus only 
form of self-indulgence was over-work ' Not sharing the tastes 
habits, opinions and illusions of the vast majority of his f.dlovv -beings’ 
he felt himself cut off from his kind, an alien on earth ‘My heart 
knows only its own bitterness’ lie saul, ‘and I do not desire to- 
intermediate with the joys of those among whom I am a stranger 
I assert ray intellectual superiority— tint is all ’ We shall not 
know and lie could not have told us whether it was an mtemal 
dissatisfaction with the world about him or the driving force of his 
genius that made lnm t ho slave of a diligence winch is without 
parallel in literary history ‘My rise to eminonco was the effect of 
puro grnv itation on my senptorial industry,’ lie asserted Work to 
him was what meat and dunk are to most human hemes PTo 
throve on it, and kept at it until ho was prostrated with exhaustion ” 

To Shaw the moaning of life was incessant um-L n 
work was also a faith Tt was n joy to lnm P "i .^auso h.s 
take c ire of themselves , ,t via S t],c t ' Mdfut,,rocoulJ 

actual fight on hand, whatever it niudit^be To lnm rn '! t ' t< £ cdj t,le 
Christian, the jou.net was the thin” In the I ' f 8 to Bun y™'s 
dread success To have succeeded is hawfi',', ^ ™ te “ J 
on c irth, like tin male spider who is i..,> , s one 3 business 

moment ho 1ms succeeded in court slim T i t ^ 1 10 fcma, ° the 
Wn ng with the goal m front not behind “ St!U ° ofcont >numg 

When a jottm ihst linitr ,1 si,,,, „ i 

hunsdf he it phi d Shaw M bailj Jl “l Lnrecr ‘ to dcfino 

a (bunt lur, a siml democrat a locturu nn 1-4 1 7 lnn > a vegetarian, 
mus,, i tun. oppount of ,he present ? , 'f r ' n )o 'cr of 

insist r on the s, rioi|s„i ,s „f llrt > F r " f , 1 t,,s „ of "omen, and nn 


uiMstiroii tin „f l{ . r mins ot « omen, and nn 

and of l„s lo n . h ft »’ ll ' Miavi did not 

om *» 'iMv orv.u, ;\t t "V" ,hw h* 
; s,i * w »ot ,hm - «»pon. 


■ r linti.;:- A,’! 

. i , , 11 , %1 1 >H hispi a , fl>r 1 , s ‘ lrt ri flections of 

>f I r “ unis tint ...I, 1 '* ’ »nvit.cnlfn,f],,n 

«r tie r,f. I.„„ l( ,, •; U. n of a 

1 " lr : '"l.r.ur h , i j '*<*) Mi-m Hchnsnot 

' '"" U 1 1 to j. . \ n Primps the 

m ^°hn Stewart Collins’s 


• ii MIL' I Hi l . V T VJI 

hi, dcvdoi ,-n.S ,lu the same m 
I>1 iv s form t , n , s ; lrt rf Sections of 

"fu ..f . 1 ,,f mv sheal faith in 

Tn])!' ' ,n <jf Hestinj, a 
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memorable pluase, that w herons Shaw’s beard was formerly red-hot 
with anger i( is now w)ule-hot with iage ” 

Shaw* possessed a dominating personality winch wall be remeni- 
bered when lus plays may go into oblivion, nnd he will alwajs be 
known ns the most outstanding man of his tunes That is why 
bej ond lus speeches and the big books, beyond the plays and their 
prefaces ih the man himself the man of whom Chesterton snul “Tin's 
shall he known of oui time that when the spmt who denies besieged 
the last citadel blaspheming life itself, there were sonic, there was ono 
especially, whose \oico was heard nrnl whose spear wasncicr broken ” 
As Ward has pointed out “Shaw has been for modem Britain what 
Socrates was foi ancient Greece , and m a sense winch the Greeks 
would have undotfitood he mav well appeal in t he pcrspcct ive of 
lustoij ns the Good Man of oui time ” 

2 Modern Drama and Shaw’s Contribution to it 

(a) The Drama in England before Shalt 

For about three centuries from the time of Shakcspcaro tho 
British dumia was on the decline Except for a few masterpieces, 
such as Goldsmith’s She Sloop* to Conquei , or Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal , or Wilde’s The Importance of being Earnest, which appeared 
now and then, the theatre was kept gome In great netors and not bv 
great diamutisth During t he wnentccnth centurv the genius of 
Shakespeare and the use of Puritanism were responsible for dearth of 
good pint w rights Aftei Fielding’s pirns, m which lie lampooned Sir 
Robert Walpole, wete subjected to sec ere censorship, the lmagmntivo 
WTiters for the next two bundled % par’s gave up writing fur the stngo 
and concent rated on the no\ cl lust as the Restoration dramatists, 
as well as the later Victorian dramatists, took their cue from France, 
,tho English theatre when Bernard Shaw armed on the scone, was 
dependent on cheap melodramas adaptations, and plays which wero 
modelled on the artificially constructed plots of French writers 

Giving a background of the British drama before the appeirnnco 
of Shaw, Ward has obsened , “Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer was 
first performed in 1773. Sheridan’s The Rnals in 177.7 and The 
School for Scandal in 1777 From then until T W Robertson s Caste 
was jx’rfcti’med in 1 307 no new British play of social interest and 
literary 1 merit had appeared on the stage There had been a 
succession of great actors and net reuses, hut their talents wero' 
exercised mainh m lcwnals (varone in merits) of woiks by Shakes- 
peare and other classic dramatists Shelley, and Tenny>on* wrote a 
few- plist- but did nut pn«se-s enough practical knowledge of tho 
theatre' to enable them to employ poetry right Iv for the stage 
Drudctmu ndiptors and translators* rushed out dramatised versions 
of popular no\e!s by Scott and DuIomk- and tuned into rarek'-s 
English dorc'iis <»t foixign pla\ mo->ih pdtn bowdleme-i pile-jan 
popular su« c t s^-v A few British pla\w nchts supplied sp> u.uutlar. 
sensational meludrunt is with efic eme n< turn parts for leading actor? 
Ill short, the dram i had tensed to be a bnm< h of Briti-h literature, as 
it was m the sixteenth century with th> phn* of Shak« -pc are, Marlowe, 
and others , in the reuntcenth ccutun with Bui Joir-ou, Congreve,' 
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and 11 _ cherley , m the eighteenth with Goldsmith and Sheridan 
Actii«_ i id entirely lost contact with life and Mas no mirror held 
up iu nature , the stage had become the home of falsity and 
extravagance impossibility, the nord 'theatrical' was taken into 
< ommonsensc use to denote whatever was unreal and unlifehko 
Attempts Mere made m the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
to produce Shakespeare’s play s with correct period costumes and 
scenery, but throughout the century little respect u os paid to the 
presentation of an accurate text or to the proper Bpeakmg of hiB 
poetry 

'The steps taken hyTW Robertson m the direction of a new 
type of naturalistic play 7 now seem only short steps and hesitant 
ones, hut m the circumstances of tlie eighteen sixties they were 
important on the right road Caste can still be seen and heard with 
attention and respect eighty years after it uas first performed It 
brought hack to the stage the breath of contemporary life and 
showed average people behaving, more or less, in an average wav 
and m aierage circumstances Following Robertson came AW 
Pinero and Arthur Henry Jones Both of these wero established 
playwrights when Slmw started as dramatic critic, and both had 
brought to the stage a lurther breath of naturalism Though in 
some respects they were more artificial than Robertson, they Bet a 
higher literary 7 standard Roberton belonged to tlio stage 'alone 
Jones and Pinero could claim to belong also to hterntnro, if only to 
its fringes Both could tell absorbing Btorics m Btago dialogue, and 
some of their plm 5 are still read with pleasure Both of them wero 
in some measure— though reluctantly— mfiucnced by one grontcr than 
themselves, the Norwugmn poet and dramatist Hennk Ibsen, whoso 
poetic dramas Brand (lSGo) and Peer G)nl (1807) preceded his social 
plnis m prose, A Doll’s House (1678 9) and its successors which 
were to shake the British theatre and (at length) British prejudice 
and complacency A Doll’s House did not reach the London stmro 
until IS 8 M h 


(b) The Influence of Ibsen and other Continental Dramatists. 

Thonch the ground was being prepared by Robertson, Pinero 
and Arthur June- for the new naturalistic drama in England act no 
man in I nclmd -eenu.l capable of ovolvmg fully the conventions 
Inch wmdd h irinmus- w ith modern conditions Until the nppuir- 
nnre of B, m ml Mt i« who subsequently performed tins task for the 
Bnti-h drum In- work w.w anticipated b\ the appearance m the 
north of I mope of III nnk Ibsen, deemed to become the greatest 
Am. in tie r- viv dof thepri^nt dav theatre Starting his drama- 
twe tree r will, In-tnncal ind p-n.do lu-toncal themes Ibc„ turned 
to d'lut til mbjMta, writuiL 7 on qwrtmns 0 r the present dav 
.xp. me min own -uni mnnntr tin pn.bh ro> la tould see round 
m, » m n v In r> n v, 1 hug with sm touch the v, n innermost of 
hum m < n <tn>n- .1 r I'm ,f the Ptotde (IMS’) The It iW n 1 
mi i HSM) Vof lhl . ' ]jv ! &££$£££ 

1 * » nit t tl* him r r» u 1 h of tin wml of lu« ** 

b " V%1 I J at Wl " th ‘ I >n> M' nt end tin reflation of thuVpr'oblem 



upon the souls of Ins characters Nowhere before m dratna wag 
there seen such profound psychological delineation with realistic 
appeal and interest In Ibsen thus the world found a master-mind 
of extraordinary intellectual breadth and greatness, and he exerted 
a considerable mllucnee on the English dramatists of the late nine- 
teenth and cailv twentieth centuries 

Discussing tlic chief points wherein Ibsen opened the new paths 
to Ins follower Xieoll has observed m ins book Bulisk Drama “In 
the first place, Ins drama is a domestic drama, of the old impossible 
heroics and pathos of the romantic melodrama lie knows nothing 
Ho realised pcifoctlv that the long-antiquated emotions of the 
spectacular plays had nothing m common with oidmary men and 
women , that the drama if it was to rise to its pristine greatness 
would have to adapt itself to the needs of the present to be iho 
mirror of the age, nnd instead of escaping into romantic fripperies, 
make itself the stem monitor of the time In tins, Ibsen was anti- 
cipated by Hey wood m the seventeenth century and by Lillo m 
the eighteenth, but neither of these had attempted to reveal the 
fundamental piohlems of sunnl life Ibsen wove together the 
tragedy of the individual soul with the tremendous forces which 
move m social life like some blind destiny sealing and destroying 
mankind m their disastrous path seeming no moic than an insect 
fluttering ineffectively against the might v bainera which loom up 
against it In linen we have not merely domestic tragedy, but social 
tragedy the forces of life forming dommntmg dramatis f>crsonac who 
move unseen across the stage and raise the whole work to the level of 
the greatest tragic pas-ion 

“Nor was this the onlj thing winch Ibsen brought to the theatre 
With the treatment of domestic scene and of social problems he 
introduced n new frankness, which at first grated harshly on the ears 
of prudish Victorians accustomed to the pleasing commonplaces 
of Tonnj soman melody Here they found a man who dared to 
speak of things they deemed unspeakable, who laid ban' the most 
festering sores m the body social, w ho ilmehed from nothing m his 
Ohmpun grandeur Soon their detestation of this frankness began 
to wane Ghosts, which had been banned In a prurient censorship, 
was later permitted on the stage, and native writers bognn to 
attempt mutations of the Ibsen style Tins frankness meant the 
opening of new worlds for the dramatists Not only could they pass 
from romantic (heme- the} undd deal with assets of social life 
which before lwd been stonily closed to them and m dealing with 
those aspects of soeinl life came to them new ideas and new concep- 
tions of the meaning of the universe 

“With this trulv epoch making change in subject matter and m 
treatm nil linen introduced a new lerhmqu** He s tw that mam 
of the conventions ol earh nineteenth icnturv demand* d a new 
artistry* and endeavoured to hy tie* foundation- of that art ntrv. 
Not onlv, therefore, did he make of Ins pla\s coherent unities, fit 
made them more narural and lnipre— ive In his st ige methods The 
soliloquy and the a c ido, width had been to u-eful to romantic dmtna- 
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tists for showing the mmds of their villains, he ruthlessly cast aside, 
substituting therefor a more subtle treatment of dialogue It is 
obvious that if a dramatist knows he can make an evil character hiss 
out Ins hate or speak Ins thoughts openly to pit and gallery he will 
not take such care over his ordinary stage dialogue as he would had 
these conventions been debarred to lnm The change m technique, 
therefore, led not only to the sweeping away of conventions whicli 
had become ridiculous, but also to an added subtlety in presenta 
tion of character and of plot 

“This subtlety forms another aspect of Ibsen’s greatness, hut it if 
one U Inch he shares 11 ith the modem theatre m general The late 
Professor Vaughan, m his illuminating Types of Tragic Drama, eau 
clearly that the tendency of dramatic development has been con 
sistently from the less to the more inward , as we w atch the progress 
of tragedy from Aeschylus to Shakespearo, from Shakespeare to the 
writers of the present day, we can witness increasing efforts on tho 
part of the playu rights to subordinate action to thought Ibsen re- 
presentative m Ins own age of tins movement, showed to his con 
temporaries many methods of securing this mu ardness Already 
Browning had subordinated action to development of character, but 
somehow he failed to make the latter sufficiently intei estmg Ibsen, 
by a series of delicate theatrical touches, keeps our attention awake 
for tho appreciation of a drama which is fundamentally static 
Nothing really' happens m Ghosts , the action is more psychological 
than pin sical in A Doll’s House and The 1 1 hid Ditch No effort is 
made to charm an audience by a set of exciting incidents , rather are 
wo muted into a quiet room and asked to watch the characters 
there, watch tho expression of their sorrows and joys, and through 
those sorrows and joys to some understanding of their inner selves 
The word ‘soul’ is an awkward one, and the word ‘subconscious 
self’ still moro awkward , but, using those words with care, we may 
say that Ibsen stnies to show us, through this expression of ordinary 
jovs and son ows, ordinary loie and hate, ordinary exaltation and 
de-pair, the souls or subconscious selves of his dramatis personae Ho 
brings the theatre into lino with the added subtlety and delicacy of 
the time ” 

Though Ib-cn was the most important and chief figure among 
the connuntul dramatists of Ins time other continental dramatists also 
hud their influence on the British dramatists In Germany Frede- 
rick lb libel c\prc— cd in his play his hard conception or life and his 
]v rnliur di igno-us of m< n’s souls The kindlier nnd more humano 
Norwcgi in Bjorn-tjinu Bjornson too added his weight to the growth 
of the donw-tii dr unn and tin mw technique This movement did 
not da uw.ii with the di itli or Ib-cn In Sweden August Strind- 
1m rtf r urn d on tin- tv w Inn In Russia Tela eho\ gave it an added 
-iibii lt\ Tin -mu tfiiduuv led toward the sombre plays of 
r.i'-'ov - 77 !\ ter <f Darinas and The Inc Corpse nnd Gorky’s 

tu la - of tla uudi rvorJd in The Loiter Depths ( 100—) 

v ) t’ tax ‘rs tj tie \ea Drama in Cnfard 

I h< iM"l' nuiruin m I ngl.md i.as definitely founded in tho 



nineties of tlie Inst century uwlor the influence of Ibsen, though the 
efforts of various playwrights of the 1SG0-90 did much to clear the 
path for their successors Referring to the main tendencies of the 
New Drama m England Nitoll has obscrccd m his book British 
Drama “The first of these tendencies is a heritage from Risen and 
from the domestic melodrama For the most time, serious drama 
from 1890 onward censed to deal with themes remote m time or 
place Ibsen had taught men that drama, if it was to h\c a true 
life of its own must deal with human emotions, with things near and 
dear to otdmaiv men and women Hence the melodramatic 
romanticism and the chill pseudo-classic remoteness alike disappear- 
ed in fftcoui of a treatment of actual English life, first of aristocratic 
existence then of middle-class h\cs and finally of labouring condi- 
tions With the treatment of actual life the drama became more 
and more n diamn of ideas, sometimes \ oiled in the mam action, 
sometimes didacticalh set forth These ideas were for the most 
part re\ olutionary so that the drama came to form an advanced 
battleground foi a rising school of \ontig thinkers Revolt took the 
form of icaction to past litcrnn models, to current social conventions 
and to the pnnnilmg morality of Victorian England 

“We thus find that sex and the problems of sex occupy bv fnT the 
greatest place in the new drama, shining their position only with the 
problems of labour and t ho problems of \ out h For the new drama- 
tists parental autlioritr represented Victonnnism and outworn ideals , 
romantic lore represented the sentimentalism which they were 
fighting against , capitalism represented the social state which 
then wore bent on alleimg 

“The spmt of youth, liberated, eagei to «tnkc out new path? 
breathes m manv of these plays Young men struggle to throw' 
oft the trammels of Victorian prejudice , xuung women join 
eagei h the Feminist increment and glory m a new-found liberty. 
Const mth questioning, constantly restle---. and cliss itisfied, *-cem the 
characters ol these pirns espccmlh whenthej are placed by the side of 
tluir predecessors, the placid heroes and dinging heroines of romantic 
dnuiu Romantic lore, too, came m for its particular onslaughts 
Now imost unit ions into the meaning of sex, which ga\e to the 
nineteenth centum the philosophy of .Schopenhauer and to the 
twentieth tint of Freud, bronchi men to behove no more m lore ns 
it was expressed In their forefathers, but m what Bernard Shaw has 
stx loci the Life Force 

“With the sundering of those veils of prudery with which the 
Victorian era had clothed the facts of rex the new dramatists 
came to take a definitely scientific \ iew of life Social comentions, 
common standards of existence, teemed as nothing compared 
with tins tremendous fiut Ann tracks down the father of her 
children m Man a n d S.ipmnan . Mightily the dramat Loved to 
nvihe Life end Nature play their parts on the Mage The desire for 
JihtrtN m domestic and m moral circles was piruHelcd l*y the desire 
for liberty m sue ml life Sudduih the pi tyw rights became aware 
of the depicting circumstances m which ’ the poor art- fated to 
dwell , the} uewed the squalor and miterv of the cities ; they 
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Iooki-<l t round and saw the terror of modern civilisation The class 
v ' winch has found its expression m actual life, was freely dealt 
an i to, the newer school, cynically yet profoundly by men such as 
3 i lard Shaw, seriously by men such as Galsn orthy 

“Being a drama of ideas the modern theatre tended to become 
more static The necessity of expressing m tbe three hours’ traffio of 
he stage a multitude of diverse theories and points of view seriously 
interfered until the action of many plays Inner conflict was substituted 
for outer conflict, and drama became quieter than had been the 
swashbuckling romantic theatre of previous years This inner quality 
of tho modem theatre was intensified greatly by the recent investiga- 
tions of psychologists The new study of the ‘soul’ interested many, 
and none more than the dramatists In their plays, therefore, they 
sought e\en more subtly and delicately to limn the most intricate 
aspects of the human spirit 

“In many Mays this muardness is connected Math another marked 
de\ elopinent To express these almost inexpressible ideas, emotions, 
instincts, winch the psychologists have defined for us, the now 
uTilers found that ordinary direct words wore insufficient Where 
direct enunciation was impossible or unsatisfactory they had recourse 
to sjmbolism Tins symbolism m itsolf aided m raising the dark and 
cicn sordid themes chosen by the dramatists , to artistic levels they 
otlierw ise could not lin\ o reached With the increasing inwardness 
must be accounted, too, a tendency on tho part of somo of our living 
dramatists to make their protagonists not men, but unseen forces 

‘ Taming from the drama and tragedy proper to the world of 
coincda , w e find manv marked doi elopnienls in these years 
Ferhnps that winch desenes most attention ib the revival of the 
comcd\ of manners In many w aa s w e seem now to bo approaching 
a new Augustan period w hen reason rathor than imagination, com- 
mons! use than romantic nonsense, w ill dominate life and literature 
It c itmot be denied that a definite return is being made to tho 
witU, satirical conwda which rose to full flourish with Congreae in 
1700 O-n nr Wilde, Henra Arthur Jones and a number of others 
aided m the establishment of this form of drama once more , tho 
stimssful uaiaal of The Bexar's Opera and The Way of the World 
Siam to mirk i certain e orrespondence m tho tastes of the public 
At time-, this m w uimuh of manners is almost purtla fanciful and 
dependent ujvm wit for its bung but more frequently it assumes a 
ijmeal atvl bltti r tone which com specials m Us own \eu\ to the 
sot id purpi'i of more stnois pi i\ m rights It is jH'rfe etl\ natural 
that th u_> should b>' catine hitire av ill nluaas flourish m a 
k»m< t> whuli has lixome oacr eieili-eel, where the artificial life Ins 
dn > e n m* n e motion dl\ ami moinlla to <U p ir t oa er far fre>m tlemcn- 
t el i ■ million- mil pniintrw imped" J It is probable tint t ins satire 

ill < oietimi' e- i in erki >1 b ltnri of nviele m elr.iin etie telmt,” 
r ! > v i j < > f ti u I l! ,\eu Drr’ a 
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approach m British drama. He condemned Pinero’s play, because 
the\ represented a misconception of Ibsen s purpose and was an un- 
conscious travesty of it Though Pincio was accepted by the British 
theatrc-gocis as an ‘advanced’ dramatist, as ‘a man of idea’, Sh.avr 
considcicd Jinn as no more lhan a protective buffer which for a 
while, absoibcd and nullified the crashing impact of Norwegian 
realism Thus he declared that m The Second Mrs Tanqueray 
“The moment the point isienchedat which the comparativ elv com- 
mon gift of l an e\e of character’ has to he supplemented by the 
higher dramatic gift ot SMnpathv with chaiacter — of the power of 
seeing the woild from the point of new in teims of the comentionnl 
systems of morals Pinero breaks down ’ Shaw was kinder to Jones, 
bemuse bis attack on the lowci middlc-elass hvpocrisv was ‘courage- 
ous, uncompromising made with shaip weapons, and left without 
the slightest attempt to run nwav at the end' Though Jones also 
did not face up bolclh to the pioblems he posed in lus plays, and m 
their final scenes he also fell hack on second-hand and stale morality, 
Shaw praised his dibits because they raised hopes and expectations 
for an Jbscnite approach m British diama Jones fell fihort of Ibsen’s 
umcpie achievement which was, as Shaw said, to proffer a morality 
which was original all through Tn the theatre of Ibsen we are not 
flattered spcctntois killing an idle hour with an ingenious and amusing 
entertainment we arc ' guilty eicatures sitting at a play ” * 

Shaw s genius consisted in his fusing of difieicnf elements m the 
theatre of his da\ and m looking tow aids (he future instead of 
towards the immediate present The pla\s of Join's, though fru- 
cpicnth powerful dmmaticalh were lathci dull Wilde’s were gaj 
no doubt but were llinisy things at the be-t Pinero could produce 
a good fan e, 01 satirise souctv, or write pathetically of the woman 
with a past, but he did not hare the all-tinhraung ability to do more 
than one of these things at a time Shaw took the whole theatrical 
emotion as his province and could move from one mood to the olher 
while keeping all subordinate to one universal atm Thus Shaw like 
an accomplished m e-ter benefited from the emcle-nunded advcntinv> 
of Jones and Pinero The great Shavian epoch did not come until 
th*' beginning of the twentieth euitmv, but already before 10, )0 Sh aw 
had wilt ten ten pity- though none of t lyin' proved a pipular 
sueci-s, and Ins dramatic culiusm which made him one of the most 
dominating theitueal forces m London whose influence wn*= far- 
spre id 

Shaw *- mam contribution to the new diama was in the splieiv of 
eomodv In (hi< eonnei non Xicoll h.,- ob-erved m his book, JhtUsh 
D'ama * Xo account of mod* rn draun tan be complete without ft 
reference to the Shavian comedy. Bernard Shaw it a pcculnr 
admixture of lb-c n and Wvcluilcv. Ils mm is as M rims his 
aualy-i- as deep. as tho-e ol am of tin m ue -olemn dram, ti-t- vet 
hc> cloaks tint senuu-nc— of purpo-w* with n gaictv ami a wit winch 
has ruicK l*eni npt.dled in nnv time We may call Shaw - pins 
comedies ol purp Ti.ev aim nt l«>mg as laugh cble as Congreve’s, 
as stinging as Jomvu's ns profound a- Ib-on s There h no\arfi*r 
comedy m English akin to tho.-e of Shaw , ho luis brought to the 
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English stage a type of drama entirely non a type, however, winch 
fen could follow " Unquestionably critics of a hundred years henco 
Mill regard lus plnj s ns one of the most notable contributions to tho 
thcatre° in our time "but it is probable that the, will find only one or 
two with whom to compute The corned} of purpose, if it is not to 
drift into mere sentimentalism, demands a genius not only of a high, 
blit of a peculiar order ” 

Gmng estimate of Shaw’s contnbulions to the new drama 
Pearson lias obsened m Ins booh, G B S — <1 Postscript “Prom 1895 to 
1S98 Shaw , ns a dramatic critic, censclessli attacked the fashionable 
drama of the nge, championed Ibsen pu pared the waj for his own 
comedies and incident h wrote the wittiest and most provocative 
essai s in tho histon of journalism His attack was successful The 
so-called ‘well-made’ plnj gave place to the cliama of ideas and tho 
Shavian Theatre was firmly established in the early jenrs of the 
present centurv 


“At first the London malingers would not look at Shaw's plays 
Instead or the denouements and stale situations and commonplace 
sentiment to winch the} were aeeustoiiu d, he ga\o them social satire, 
unentu out tonal philosophy ami hr.uin dialogue One oflus eaily 
pla\s was liooeel anotlicr iia, eettsoreel, a tlnrd failed Still lie 
pigucd nw.n, and when Ins eh met < ime in 1904 at the Court 
Thcatic, lie 1 produced Ins ow a . , an die s ti.nmrl his own actors and 
(rotted his own audiences \ft, i th.it the London managers clam- 
oured for Ins plnis But *!i, inn<- uninfluenced by boy-office 
consul, i at ions wcu> not s h (u isunelcd, and foi more than a 
gtncrUion mtm of them w, p, , >np it nig that Ins plays wero ‘not 
pints’ ,m attitude ho d> ■ m miragcd bj calling them con- 
ic rs<it ions, discussions, Inst , ' -- m<| so on What made his 

woik so nmol was that I , i the classical technique of play- 
wr.tinc' tipphmi! it to m>«l< ! i> , he adopted tho methods 

of tin Greek dram it ist- , <> • d w it !i Uic topics of the hour 

IMnh the o— tnu of hi- j ic > minal as Shaw lnmself, tlieir 

nm,lt\ li\ m the fnt thi* i ,, I 1 tin atre ns another man would 
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boldness rivalled by none save perhaps Oscar Wilde, Shaw made claim 
to the appreciation of the literary connoisseur His plays he issued 
in a form winch made them appeal to a reading public , his prefaces 
vere intended to stimulate this appeal, and by means of his elaborate 
stage (brcetions ho aimed at creating m the study the atmosphere of 
tho stage From many other literary dramatists, lion ever, Shaw 
separated himself by frankly accepting those elements m the play- 
house which make for popularity , and not a single writer has shown 
a surer knowledge of stngeciaft and of the desires of tho audience, 
or a more subtle and cficotiic use of those elements He was willing 
and eager to make full and free employment of physical notion on 
tho stage — the eternally exciting appeal of melodrama — and to utilise 
boldly those conceptions wh'cli made the bmlesque, the farce and 
the extra vaganra onee so popular Again we realise how much akin he 
was m 1800 to the voung Shakespeare of 1 ">00 When the latter come 
to London he found tho playhouse m the hands of crude dinmatists 
who courted attention bv rough, tempestuous melodramatic action 
or by vulgar and unpolished jests Instead of condemning these and 
aiming to ovohe something new Shakespeare laid his hands on 
whntc\or was likely to he of at rvice to him — plots situations charac- 
ters dialogue — transforming all b\ the magic of his skill, \ct retain- 
ing that which formed tho basic stiength and theatrical \ahio of the 
material lie had chosen In a manner pieciseh similar Shaw turned 
for guidance to the dramatists who were Ins immediate predecessors 
and laid heavy toll upon them " 

3 Shaw as a Dramatic Artist 

It is generally believed that Shaw is more of a philosopher, 
propagandist, debater social rcformei a literary satirist and icono- 
clast, rather than a 'dramatist ora man oi the theatre Tins is an 
a ltoglher erroneous belief In this connection Phelps lias remarked 
in Ins book Essays an Modern Dramatists “Xu wonder we leam 
to despise public opinion when we fmd o\ei and oxer again, that m 
matters of art at all c\onts, it is so often not only incorrect but the 
evict opposition of truth ‘Browning is a philosopher hut no poet’, 
tlu re is no poetry more beautiful Wagner is ingenious but cannot, 
write melodiously,’ and lus operas are woi th all the other operas m 
the world put together Tbb'*n is a grim and morbid pessimist but 
no dramatist,’ and lus plats delight audu nccs in all the mxiitsls of 
Europe ‘.Shaw isnlitirarv satm-t and iconoclast, but no play- 
wright' — how absurd that sounds when I recall the tin ilhng nights 
at the the it rt listening to AnJr.Ms and Hu I mn, The Jh'tm's Dilemma, 
let Xrrcr Can Tel' Eamj's f'tr<l Pl>n .\fajor Barbara, Mon and 
tsuj nnri' Pi zmahvtt, Car^ai an> r Clcafnitia, and mam others Instead of 
1 h‘iiij» hio playwright ’ he is one of iht greatest m'th» history of the 
stage The man who wrote the second mt of Major Barbara has an 
absolute g.'iuus for drama " 

It is t me that Shm us™] (ho dr, inn for propigatiny his own 
news ns lu hmiwlf oiuv vud . I uni u > orditnrv playwri dit Jam 
a bp*cnhs: m ininmul and heretical pin- *>lv reputation was 
gamclln m\ pernsunt struggle to force the public to reconsider its 
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morals I -write plays with tho deliberate object of converting the 
nation to my opinion on sexual and social matters I have no othor 
incentive to write plays, as I am not dependent on it for my liveli- 
hood ” But that does not mean that he had no senso of the stage 
In fact, very few modem dramatists m England have so much 
knowledge of the stage and its techmquo than Shaw had, and no one 
took greater pains to make the plays really interesting and appealing 
to the audionce In this connection Shanks, who considers Shaw as 
essentially a man of the theatre, has observed m his book on Shaw 
‘‘So much must be said lest I be suspected of holding that Shaw is 
merely an ‘advanced’ propagandist who has chosen tho theatre as 
a ready and insidious instrument for the furthering of his ideas 
There hav c been such m our time , and some of them hjn o oven 
learnt the technique of drama with such skill ns the devil might 
display m learning the technique of the pulpit But Shaw ib essential- 
ly a man of tho theatre, and his natural affinity for the stage is as 
strong m him as Ins evangelical tendency Cashel Byron (a boxer) 
says of himself ‘I had no trouble about fighting then Somehow, 
I could tell In instinct when the other fellow was going to hit me, 
and I always hit him first It’s the same with mo now m the ring 
I know what a man is going to do befoic he lightly knows himself’ 
This is what m n special sense, wc call genius , it is the instinctively 
right adaptation of means to end, and Slmw possesses it on tho 
stage, ns Nelson at sea and Napoleon on land Sometimes, indeed, 
an artist who possesses it is not so gTeat as one who does not few 
rritus should in the last resort, rank Chopin above Beethoven But 
it ie a wonderful and delightful thing, mid to w itness it m working 
< xhiluralos the human spirit in a poculini way And what I mean 
when I siv that Shaw possesses it is not more or less than tins 
that ins gift of dramatic exposition is ns nearly perfect ns can be 
conceived His theme mav be tm ml or vulgar, Ins characters may- 
be exaggerated or tame but out of tiio m itcrmls with which he has 
proMdul himself he will alw n\ s 1>\ the means of the stage action 
* and di dogue, produce the maximum of chert lie is, T snv again, 
c--cntnllv a man of the theatre” 


Xieoll who nl-o holds the same opinion Ins observed in his book, 
1 History of Ixitr J\mel<inth Cerilniy Drama "One tiling must be 
reili-ad if cur wc arc lo understand Shaw light h he is not a 
plnlosophtr, but a dramati-t He hun c elf of course has constantly 
r< iterated that the theatre is b< ing us'-d liv hun march as a plat- 
form and hi- reiterations have in nn taken si nouslv by most of Ins 
min- but Shaw is no mon ,e people t then were Shiktsprirt and 
Mob. re I on (onvmicd tint tun irt is the subth -t the most 
• •dwtive the m<> t ifl-tlm means of propagindn in the woild/ 
hi eli 1 1 in mid would hiv< uhIhIkvi th it Ins onh irit-rc-tmthe 
If- in tie futth.it th- drum i lows l l(m U1 opportunity of 
die" !<• limu-uid- proph-t h st\ h humMf uid widies (or 
n i t e i i h) u- r> ird linn a .i pmiivn of i,|r )s mel not of 
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sheer dramaturgic skill Essentially a playwnght, Ins comedies arc 
instinct with the life of the theatre ” 

(b) S/taw’s Dramatic Technique 

In tho matter of technique Shaw made no important innova- 
tions His mastery of the stage does not depend on nnv new method 
imented by him of handling the diumanst’s mstiuments, but pimply 
on an instinctive feeling for their natuial use In fact, he followed 
the traditional methods when thev sen ed Ins putpose and followed 
where Ibsen led ischewing asides, and soliloquies and stmmg for an 
easier, more natural concatenation of events than was to be found 
m the theatre of his tune Refen mg to Shaw's dtainalK* technique 

Pearson has ohsened in his book 0 B S — -.1 Pvsl-serij>l ‘ Apart from 
the peculiarity of genius inseparable fiom their creator, Shaw’s plays 
are chiefly notable for their tiaditumahsm though when fust they 
appeared' the cutics thought them w lldlv original and undramalic 
m fonn, the iierformei-s thought them romplcteh lacking m good 
'acting’ partb and the uudiemes did not know wliftt to thmk 
Actually he used the technique of Eunpidcs and Iloliere, lie rcuvod 
the idiosyncratic different lat ion ot diameter seen iti Shakespeare, he 
prouded the actors and actresses with onoimouhly effceln e parts, 
puch ns had not been created by a British w liter foi near!}' three 
hundred years, and he restored the long rhetorical speeches which 
arc an important feature of pnnutne drama! urge Asa result Ins 

is the only tonsuleiable ripeitoi j of classical plajs and parts m the 
VulVIi lan-M 'ge since the cailv rears of the scnentienth century , 
oid In-, ) tieoi - onslaughts ns a dramatic entic on the reputation of 
Shakespeare were laigehv due to a desire to dear t lie giound before 
settling down to the job of •mpphing the modern ‘•tape with a hung 
drama, just as Ins only comparable predei essoi had animated t lie 
stage of a different epodi ” 

Tin. main features of Shaw s dramatic teehmque arc ins pie- 
faces, lus elaborate Mage directions and a lack of action and 
conflict in Ins plnis Let us deal with these features separately 

(i) Prefaces 

Shaw’s plaj f. ore preceded by long prefiecs TJicse pic faces 
were written b> Shaw because lie felt t he neee*sit\ of explaining 
wliv lie had published his plats ns it tbit were realh works ot 
literature i h** blindness ot the c'omraemal theatre the limited 
resomees of English acting, the c\istcnee of the tensor-h p and 
perhaps, a certain want of response m tin public dented to 
there pices tit'’ amheme for which thee wen intended Shiv, 
therefore committed them to print and explained win he had done 
so In tliOM prefaces, the real Shaw h\»mU lmnself to tho-.* with 
tho jxitienro to Feck him Then free of emson m lingers* acton-, 
piot«, and all the other limitations of the stage, lie prt tohrs la hare 
the world e bar E r mums that max be dm rilied a-* suMamed 
pafoxxfms of EjKtnl pk adutg Shaw ’s predict- an* not atw nv,-, 
Ijettcr than ins plays - but h n has rpuit to advantage ns much time 
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on the art of prefatory writing as on the art of d™n>a °/ 

his prefaces are definitely of great merit The pre a t ] sympathetic 
House is one of the most piofound, original and 
mmd, heart-breakmg^essays^^t^o^can ^ of ft plulosoplicr in 
W of war The preface to Andrades and the Lion is a contribution 
to* 1 literature, to religion, to pohticnl economy, to sociology, to New 
Testament interpretation 

Some of these piefnces are, ns a matter of fact, essays m the 
theatre in gencial and Shaw m particular The preface to Three 
pL s f 0 r Puritans takes a more geneinl now of the theatre and 
demands that it shall ‘turn fiomUic drama of romance and sensuali- 
ty to the diama of edification* it also explains that the author 

does not suppose himself a better dramatist than Shakespeare but 

that he does supposo himself to lnvo a bettei lnain In some of 
his prefaces Shan enlightens the public on matleis of mteicst to 
it, not as a special student of the mattei undei considciation, but ns 
a man of common sense applying common smsi tests to facts of 
common knowledge — that is to snv, m brief pamiihkteei And 
hence it has come about that most ol Ins pulues aie mnely excuses 
lor pamphlets no malteis of gcneial mtcicst Tlie piefaco to John 
Bull’s Other Island is a pamphlet on Home Rulr uid But'sh Impennl- 
lsm m gcneial The preface to The Dictur 's Ihhmma is n pamphlet 
on the medical piofossion and tliat to The Sheu tne-tip of Blanco Posnel 
a pamphlet on Ci nsmsliip Sometimes ,s with Major Barbara and 
Ileartbrcal House , the pieface is i duei t < Npositum of the thesis of 
tliephix , and this, incidentally is an illiMr ition of t lie weakness 
of the t In sis plat , tint <i di.mniist cm "ot j>r< sent, unimpaned and 

unmistak ible, the mIioIo of his own pint m p“ - L -/• i ^ 

h i\ c bicotm a mattei of joki il« j i< 
nlwhhas t long 'Episti I Dcdi 


\ Some of Ins prefaces 
ui to Man and Superman 
n I in appendix containing 
tin complete text of the In I, suj.p<st(| to hate been mitten by 
John Tallin i 
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latter gives very short stage directions In a letter to Louis 
Wilkinson Shaw lias justified Ins practice of gn mg elaborate stage 
directions There he lias stated “I note m your syllabus the 
following sentences ‘Significance of elaborate stage directions 
Reasons why these are not needed bv the greater dramatists ’ I 
should strongly advise you not to meddle with questions of practical 
stage management on the strength of a purely literary equipment 
If you compare the Shakespearean stage with the modem stage, 
you vail find two point s w Inch w ould be quite' w orth dealing will m 
a lecture by a practical stage-manager with a historical knowledge 
of his craft derived, not only fioni boohs and tradition but by 
actual observation of performances, smh as this at Oberammcrgau 
and elsevdiere, m which the old conditions still sumve The first 
of these two points is t ho absurd extent to which Shakespcars was 
compelled to incorporate stage duci turns m lus dialogue, making his 
character tell the audience what they are supposed to be doing, 
becauso the phvsieal conditions of lepresentation did not permit 
them actually to do it, and because the imperfect differentiation of 
dramatic dialogue ftom epic and literary poetiy pieventod both the 
author and the audience fiom senna anything absurd m Macbeth 
saving to Macdufi, ‘Before my bodv 1 cast my warlike shield,’ 
although if m modern melodrama the villain were to say, ‘Forth from 
its pouch I draw' my deadly pistol,’ the whole audience would shriek 
with laughter 

"The second point is the enormous loss we suffer because Shakes- 
peare did not put into literary form the stage directions which lie 
must have given to Ins actors, not so much ns the mere tricks of 
gesture, movement pace, etc, as to the feeling with w Inch the 
speech should be delivered. For want of these the most, distressing 
misconceptions, not only of scenes from his plays but of entire 
characters, have become traditional on the English stage To con- 
clude that Shakespeare was able to dispense with elaboiate stage 
directions, without suffering, merely became, os a mitter of fuel, 
lie did dispense with them, seems to me, if aou excuse im franklv 
s i\ mg so, simply stupid 

"The reason that m\ stage directions are more elaborate than 
Shakespeare's is tint Shakespeare needed only a specification of 
dialogue for use in the theatre under hi* own per-onal direction, 
w hercas w hen T began my career I had to gne my play-, a com- 
plctc artiste existence as printed books, because I could not L\.t mv 
plays performed in England at nil, and in America uni Germany, 
where tlio\ first gained then hold of the st ige T could not ^ap r nn- 
tend thrir production par-on dh And even it such p’r-oinl rupenn- 
t< ndc nee ha«l lawn po—ohle, I should «,iU hive lv'en warned by 
the i \p, riein e of Shnheap? ire and Mozart not only to prowde future 
reiicmtions (which m vv inf he concerned with mv \ orf ut all) hut 
cImi for the nia>-s ot reader' who five too t >r train tlv* theur, to 
mobe the acquaintance of dramatic works by vunc -ing mtud 
jv>rfonr mces 

l, l baae noticed that writers who have no practical expire n'° of 
the art of producing phrec — which is ,s much my profi. -i*in 
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has substance in relation to later plays , but even hero it seems 
reasonable to answer, if the dramatic dialogue is good enough, what 
of it ? There is something famtlv vulgar about the alteiation of the 
position of pieces of matter m space — winch is after all what action 
is Aristotle's God, it w r ill be remembered, though the source of 
movement, does not himself move For my part, pi ovided that the 
flow' of ideas is well enough maintained, the bouts of intellectual 
swordsmanship between the characters sufiiciontlv da77ling the w it 
sufficiently amusing, I dispense with the murders which do duty for 
action m most melodramas and Iho whisperings and gigglings m 
corridors followed bj r the slammiug of bedroom doors which typify 
the action of the averago farce When it is not vulgar, much 
contemporary dramatic action is pointless Many dramatists seem 
unable to tolerate the thought of ihctr characters standing or sitting 
still Every sentence must be punctuated by the ringing of a tele- 
phone, the offering of a light, a cigarette or an ash trav, or the poui- 
mg out of a drink If I had my wav, I would make it compulsory for 
every contemporary dramatist and actor to sit through the Hell 
scene in Man and Superman once a von and to observe the skill with 
which Shaw keeps our attention nveted foi well over an hour on the 
conversation of four persons w ho remain for the most part absolutely 
still Wlmt a relief from the fidgets of the contemporary stage 

'‘More pertinent, perhaps, is the charge that Shaw' does indeed 
invent action — and violent action at that — which does not spring 
naturally from the development of the plot or the characters, but is 
arbitrarily introduced to keep the play moving The aeroplane 
descent m Misalliance , the bomb droppings and explosion at the end 
of Heartbreak House, the pursuit of Hotchkiss in Grtl’nn Mamed bv 
Mrs George with a poker aie examples of such arbitrarily intruded 
action I think there is substance m this charge One sometimes 
gets the impression that Shaw lias said to himself, *1 must be careful 
to remember that this is a play which has to bo perfumed on the 
stage, not a university lecture, or a conversation-piece m a drawing 
room Now, a play is distinguished from a lecture or a convcr-ntion- 
piecc In reason of the fact that a play contains action Insides 
talking the characters do things and things arc done to them It i* 
a long tunc since these character* of mine did or suffered am thing 
They have just been sitting here talking. Very well, then, I will 
make something happen 1 I will cause an aorop’ane or a bomb to 
descend upon them from the skies , this will jolly them up and stop 
thorn for u bit or nt least it will cause them tn talk about something 
different * 

‘But simc Pliaw is not very much m'erested in action he can- 
not bring iurmolf, at tmv rate in his les* succ^e-ful p!a\-, to take tlm 
trouble to dcVi>--e action that develops natur ill v from th n character* 
or is a logical outcome of the situation And so we p t, arbitrary 
and sparvhc outbreaks of violence by burglars and bomb-, and 
aeroplane'-, which scorn uncommonly prrcisrh boranec th n y b* ->r so 
Intle relation to the general structure of the play From im own 
1 xp^rknoo, Ia.ould hazard the vLw that the otfert p-odined on the 
nudum.' winch tends to see m tlwao incidents inertly another 
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Shavian joke, is not what Shaw intended , the audience insists on 
laughing when Shaw wants it to feel startled 

“Nor I think do they convince Shaw himself, for m general, ho 
seems to bo too bored with these arbitrary happenings to think them 
worth following up and quickly lots his characters forget all about 
them For a moment the characters are, indeed, jollied up They 
rush about, liavo hysterics, make impracticable suggestions , they 
may even bo a httlc hurt, but the action into which they have been 
'jolliod’ lasts only for a moment or two Hardly have they had time 
to get their breath, .v. hen they are found to be sitting about again 
and talking, as if nothing had happened The complaint against 
Shaw on the scoro of action is, then, not that his plays lack it, but 
their action is arbitrary and convulsive , it does not spring naturally 
from or resolve itself into the organic structure of the play°’ 

4 Shaw’s Characterisation 


There is a common charge against the characters of Shaw that 
they are inhuman None of the characters, we nro told, are “mdm- 
dul people existing in their own right , they are merely representa- 
tions of different aspects of Sliau, records for the playing of Shavian 
themes, spouts through nhich pour the streams of Shavian doctrine ” 
Thus Shanks has obsenedm his book on Shaw “His characters 
must not bo quite themselves, they must never forget that thov are 
put on the stage to expound some theory which has been born m 
heir creator s mind or else to bo convinced of that theory It has 
been said of Shakespeare s characters that they seem to us to have as 
rivid and real an existence outside the plav as m it off ti „ 

(Th„ « s, «t ro „ 6 «Wt/rdom p5tet,C S p e ,»™ 

about the carl} loves of some of Shakespeare’s character!) The 
s .me cannot be sa.d, w ithout reservation, of Shan ’s characters For 
the most part t her appear before us roadv aractors lor 

more of them than lhc\ tell us themselves * And kn0 ’" r ,, n ° 
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tors are, with more or less deliberation, abstractions from humanity 
the lessor conue characters are human beings drawn m very much 
the spirit, ot Shakespeare or Dickens Such aro the molhfluous 
William, the waiter in Tan jVcvcr Can Till, Enry St raker m Man and 
Superman , Alfred, Doolittle in Pygmalion, Emony m The Doctors 
Dilemma , and a score of others In considering these characters one 
tends alternate 1\ to forget w hat a solid and satisfactory background 
they make toi the exposition of ideas and to forget that, after all, 
they are onlj a hackgiound ” 

, But no believe that tins charge of the inliumamtv of Shaw's 
chnractirs and then being mere mouthpieces of Shaw is unfounded 
It may be true, to a ceilam extent, m ease of the latei plays, but, 
certaml\ not in case of the earlier and more important plays of 
Shan In this connection .Toad lias aptly remarked "The statement 
that all Slmw s characters voice the opinions of their authoi m the 
sense m which it is true is a truism , of course, everything that a 
oharaetcr ^ni s comes out of his creator’s mind But the falsity of 
the charge that the chaiacters arc not individual people with 
authentic peroonahties but only gramophone lecords can be demons- 
trated by mciclv dtmg sink names as Dick Dudgeon, Lady Cicely 
Wayntlctc, Ixmis Dubodat, Candida, St .loan or Captain Shotovcr, 
who arc most indubitable chaiacters in their own right Ono 
remembers them as individual persons ]ust ns one remembers people 
in Dickens and Shakespeare and after a time one knows the kind of 
thing that it ir ‘in character’ for them to say , one even feels that 
one might recognise them in the street Yet the charge has some 
relevance to the characters in the later plays who, it must be 
admitted, arc shadowy ” 

Ward also refuting this charge has remarked "One of the 
curiosities of popular criticism of Shaw is the complaint that lus 
characters arc merely mouthpieces for his own ideas — that they 
preach openly or by implication Shaw’s own gospel This complaint 
ennnot be upheld if the sayings of Shaw’s characters are fairly 
weighed and balanced for cxnmplo (from mnny that could be cited), 
who is Shaw s mouthpiece in Saint Joan — Jonn herself 1 or Warwick 5 
or Couchnn ? or the Inquisitor ? Each presents n i alul c,n«c from 
opposing angles In The Apple Car l, is it King Magnus or the IYimo 
Ymister that is Shaw’s mouthpiece ? Eich presents his own ease, and 
the two arc irreconcilable ” 

MncCirthv. whose ,'ppreu it ion of Shaw s characterisation is 
more b danced and sound, has dealt at humth with tins asp mt of 
Shaw < art ns a dramatist, in his book on Shaw Titus lie observes. 
"There is one characteristic of Sin« s imaginative work which, 
oddh enough. Ins not been commented upon , poTnps it Ins bc< n 
considered too nb\ tom for <omnmnt Itisth o e\ccpi.iun,daanetv 
and anidn's-s of hn eh ir-ic(«>rs Th*y ha\e to v a p~auhar quality, 
winch mike- them Mn in tin nvunory, ami cnnbV them to pxc^ 
hkc the t\ p\- of Dukens into ionversv.ini lor mO-ano )r nn - 

Strakir, l’ro--\. BiMadbrnt, 4 1? B ’.Aim (to rob her of that phih-o- 
phic uruvcivihty wiudi her creator claims for her), all ^ 
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quality Once seen on the stage, they become types m the spectators 
imagination, approximations to which ho is constantly meeting m 
real life Anyone, for instance, would be understood directly echo 
said, ‘I travelled up in the tram to day 'with a httle mechanic — a sort 
of Enry Straker ’ Such characters are drawn by constantly bringing 
into relief one distinguishing feature, too complex perhaps to be 
defined, m such a w ay that the imagination instinctively supplies all 
other qualities It is the triumph of the playwright to achieve this 
intense simplification, and if the Shavian theatre is compared with the 
work of other modem playwrights m this respect, its superiority 13 
overwhelmingly apparent 


‘ In psychological observation, Shaw lias a caricaturist's quickness 
m seizing the salient features , but this is combined m him with a 
constant sense that the stuff of human nature is much the same m 
cxery way The kmcl of distinctness which his characters possess 
differs, consequently, from the distinctness w Inch the old school of 
psx chological dramatists achieved They were always seeking for 
'the ruling passion’ m their men and women, and making them act 
accordingly , this in effect dividing mankind into species — the proud 
man, the libertine, etc Shaw emphasises on the other hand, that 
men arc at bottom swayed by’ the same common impulses, and that 
their bchaMour is generally what circumstances, education, and the 
treatment they receno from others at the momont make it , ho 
no\ or fails, therefore, to suggest that society is responsible for their 
misdeeds ns well as for their oddities As a social reformer helms 
theorized upon and analysed tlio effect of this or that social environ- 
ment on life and character , ns an artist lie has always been preoc- 
cupied with human nature These two preoccupations, work™ 
together hate enabled lum to seize with extraordinary quickness the 
traces which a pait.cular manner of living leave on a personality 
f.s fig, nos are often exaggerated , but m nine instances out of ten 
they arc closly linked with social conditions As a propagandist, 
ngu , he Ins perpetually been in uolent collision with many people 
boldine different points of mow , and as an observer he lias noted the 
pirtuulir mental, physical, and socnl cl.aractcnstics winch usually 
go "tth 1* irticular w iv» of looking at the world Such erpononco 
w of the utmost mine to the dnm j , caponuncu 
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gets the best, work out of lumself when he holds aloof from the social 
and religious questions of Ins day , the artist in him owes an enorm- 
ous debt to the reformer 

‘ Those characters which strike us as exceptional rather than tvpi- 
e nl ha'\ c the same distinctions Among them Tanner Valentine, 
Clmrlciis, and Undershaft are pai ticulaily interesting to the analyst, 
because they combine m varying degrees the temperament and 
opinions winch tell most in Shaw’s writings when lie speaks for 
lumself Tanner and Undershaft have definite systematic views 
upon morals and politics and human nature , and though Valentine 
and Chartens have not, they arc all four ‘realists’ that is to sav, 
they nre not under what Shaw considers ‘romantic illusions’ But 
there is a second quality common to all these leading characters, un- 
mistakable but harder to describe It is a temperamental quality, 
winch, by the way makes these parts extremely hard to act they 
are always on the xerge of a state of lyrical excitement Sometimes 
it takes the form of a sudden towering of human spirits, sometimes 
of a good-natured comhatixe ecstasy, somotimes of explosive indigna- 
tion It differs m each character but in all it is the same kind of 
emotion— a sudden sense of freedom of speech and a feeling of 
immunity and detachment, which is at the Bame timo a state of 
extreme emotional mobility. Undcishaft takes such moments 
verv solemnly, lie is ‘saved’ , to Valent me they are w luffs of blind 
exhilarating joy , to the poet in Candida they are inspirations to 
Cusms tliej are the moments when as philosophic juggler he can keep 
all his bowls and basins spinning at then fastest, when he can 
remember (lie point of twenty creeds at once, and of lus love for 
Barbara into the bargain To Tanner they nre opportunities for 
psychological declamation 

“All authors of merit give to then creations an excess of some 
charactcnuue winch is dominant m themselves Thus Meredith’s 
characters arc filled to an unnatural degicc with the beauty and 
courage of life Balrae gives to Ins treble do c e of will and appetite , 
the men and women m James’s noxeh the stupid as well as t]p 
intelligent, show a fat subtler power of perception than such men and 
women could nctu illy hn\e In the same way, Shaw gives to many of 
Ins principal characters temperaments uhuli uic marked b\ both 
extreme mobility and extreme detachment ’ 

Regarding the women characters m the play of S’mw Ham-on 
has made certain obs! rvation wlmh nre worth noting In his b'uik 
on Bernard Shaw he has pointed out “Barring Candida and Lodv 
Cicely (m Captain Brassbcand's Concrsicn), Piiaw s women, from 
Btamhe Ins heroine, m n’nAnrr s Houses to Yme Wirien in Mrs 
It arrtn's l*itJes*ion are distinctly unph.suit, pr,.ctiodiv im v \< d 
women. Their hodn s are a- drv mid haul . s thmi nunth , and e\cn 
where the\ mu after nun, os m the re of Anne m. Mm aid 
S’lf’tr an the pursuit lrs as nuuh upped as a time table Win (her 
such women cu r exi-ted or \ lather m < r *atmg them 3h-rn ron- 
' UKVtl Sbav. they ought to e ' i-t as a i oun*« r-irrnrnt to th r rm mt ic 
swooning, novel-reading females of our box hood, is an open que turn 
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“Though derived in much from Ibsen, Shaw’s women do not 
resemble the human heroines of the great Norn egian Nora, m A 
Doll’s House, ‘new’ woman that sho is (or was at the tame when Ibsen 
wrote), strong minded and determined once she comes to know the 
truth, is at tho same timo very .feminine, far from Shaw’s sexless 
ones Sho resents being considered a doll, for she feels herself a 
human being, a personality , she wants to bo treated as a full-grown 
w oma n, w ith her w Oman’s needs for understanding love and passion 

“Where are the Noras and the Hedda Gablers m the plays of 
Shaw 1 In earn I search for them Here are tho sexless dolls winch 
Ibsen threw out of tho doll’s house Evory body has noticed t ins 
utal defect m Shaw’s womon, their lack of mystery grace, divinity, 
allure, and charm All lie can fill them with is preoccupation 
w ith the Life-Foreo, w Inch sounds like a laboratory experiment in the 
Rockefeller Institute 


E\erj woman, he says ‘is not Ann’ , but Ann is Everywoman ’ 
lo which most of us instinctively shout, ‘Every woman, but not 
mine If he meant ho discoveied that, when a woman falls in love, 
7 ° pursues fi C r man till she gets him, that was no discovery at all 
As (dicsterton pointod out, ‘The trap may catch the mouse, but 
it s a little difficult to imagine tlm trap running after the mouse ’ 
Still we could grant that to Shaw, if he didn’t insist it had to be 
such an urattractn o trap If it were, the race would have ended 
long bctorc he was bom 


5 Shaw’s Dialogues, and His Style 

Next to his gift of stago craft comes Shaw’s gjft of writing 

"nir'l’rn f r0US nnd 7 ,vl 1 d ^ulogue As Shanks has pointed out, 

l.cimr ‘ itemn S ’° , j T I,ftturn1 ’ " lthout bein S casual, and correct without 
cing liteian lie uses very spnrmgly, it is interesting to notice, 

tbenlarl n malc n s b n bre ' Wt,0nS f C ° 1] ° quinl s P eec!l Tho dialogue of 
dnliv no of the " ‘ T* mth tho rat)ler 8tliT and archaic 

without mconirniit-i f S> ii^ IS s,1 PP' e enou gh to ho able to pass 
]„ I "nd chlior c most conversational exchanges to the 

St s l ,radcs for Shawms celebrated It is in 
’ . ' ‘ in K P rosc as any to be found in modom prose ” 

m wtrj? 'nP rro'r' ^ n C< V° i^i* 1 ? r0flt st 3 b st and one of the greatest 
h 1, , . n En ^> 1 , 'unguage In fact Ins stjlc is one of 

"ant ;,f ^ n ‘ , P T " luch ho w-ields m order to assert 1 ns 

Jo id Ins oh m"] P ^, ;; CP f r°^ lct, on Praising tho stjle of Shaw 

anuoun d.-imicd to rnmhuT awl forcmost "capon m Shn ", s 
n r m I ti,tom“ t u c ? ,mc!,on -s the weapon of stjle It 
Lr , it 7213^, r 1 l r°i^ T\ S st>vJc nncl to acclaim Jam one of 
it \ v \\ , . N P^c Shnu }mn c elf has told us 

nt. , , [ vKT” 1 ° f T SCrl, ° n ‘ A lruc f ’ t J lc ’’ 1,0 

•I- \'l' ■ i rid Oi i r\ 1 E,bcctl 'cncss of assertion 

ni \, , n u i vbl > has notlung to assert 

1 1 - 1 ' 1 - i m paw, r of st‘X° ’n- C r J, ° haS ‘•° mcth,n S In assert 

1 n i i „1 < irr\ him Ti ‘ ! ts mo,n< -ntousncss and his 

i = raiuimj improve his assertion after it is made, 
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“The description applies adninuhlv to the nut mg of Shaw himself 
who is, first, and foremost a master ol effective assertion 33 is 
smiting directness, lus wit, lus icsourccfulno«s in illustration, lus 
command of metaphor and simile, no less than his power of maishall- 
mg fact and ordering argument make him a superb pamphleteer 
His style braces the emotions and rivets t no attention The leader 
catches the wntei’fi cnonnous self-f onfidence, as he finds lnmself 
assisted along the dry paths of .msrition and argument bv the 
administration of carefully' cahulnted doses of amusement and shork 
His eiitical faculties basing been d.\7ed and drugged the leader 8 
mind takes m the assertions without percciv mg that it is doing so 

“Shaw’s prose has an almo t phonal foreiblencss at Ihe ley cl of 
ordinary' direct mnn-lo-mnn speech It is, indeed, the supreme 
example in English letteis of a style which is at once a waiting and a 
speaking style , a style which can be used ns effectively for the one 
as for t lie other mode of communication ft was, I imagine, first 
perfected on llio political plat term — a cold -drawn, highly tempered 
instrument of expression built for c nt-and-thrust conflict and 
designed to fulfil every platform emeigenev that its maker's imagina- 
tion could foresee Its chief effects upon the hearer or the reader 
arc those of imperturbability and di me Here, one feels, is a force 
nothing can upset, nothing defied and nothing stop, and to this end 
every' ancillary chanu or grace of diction lias been ruthlessly thresh- 
ed out of it 


“Epithets, for example, are almost entirely excluded There is a 
deliberate choice of flat colourless words Wliat aro the words Hint 
come to one’s mmd yvlien one thinks of a typical Shavian utterance * 
— ‘incorrigible’, ‘mendacious’, ‘irremediable’, ’misehiev ous’, ‘inveterate’, 
‘pertinacious’ Shaw likes to use abstract nouns like ‘celibacy,’ 
‘degeneracy’, ‘pugnacity'', ‘apm 4 as\’, proudly because thev arc 
colourless 


Meanwhile, a stylistic contrivance is elahoirted v hereby a 
number of separate statements are conveyed in the form of relative 
clauses so skilfully interlinked into the whole that the punts * stnpo 
notice Til'* render s mmd is a,> hemm d by the *=hdr put and 
drive of Shaw s utterance that it do< s not tumble to the lad that 
thc'e separate are h**mg made Em at the very mojiu nt v hen it 
s^ems to Ik* discarding contemptuously all Urn familiar r ids to 
effective writing such as grare of diction and om.*ten r s-> of c\prc“w 
Fion, the style is, m fact dwying the nadir with tin totasv ( ,f 
pace * hnv\ stripped iin pnit, uh s of thusr- trailing wreathes and 
n.pics of mduphnr that Kud in wound round luv nw -ace and Hun 
multiplied hi II furt u**r tie* oluit i f imp luoirm thus produced bv 
u mu all tin* cnirgy tint nrght hu- gon«* to t|» nnhiimoffh 
girl mu- to n, relenting the pro n*»! mto\ u >Uing flu n a/Jcr with 
th* Uni! of -beer npud . Tl « i ffi . t s- tom n‘nl laddumd t ,f ell 
f/wTn? n ' n ‘i’ C " “ 1 1 0,! , 1 s Un,lu *~ tengories into L« y!>,,. r ,k nh< n 

:: f r "i—^r : 

Swift seem slow. Meanwhile, though colour and grace hav^bcca 
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ruthlessly discorded, balance and Thy t km, rapidity and economy, 
aptness of simile, felicity of illustration and an exquisite timing and 
adjustment of parts have been carefully cultivated, so that while one 
supposes one’s sense to be vigilant and alert, they have in fact, 
been lulled and dazed And just when the watchdogs of tho 
critical faculties have been drugged by the intoxication of speed and 
ono’s defences are down, Shan’s meanmg enters and establishes itself 
m the citadel of the mind Hence, Shaw’s style, deliberately cold 
and colourless as ho made it, is, m fact, a verbal w eapon of deadly 
power producing m the reader a numbing effect analogous to that 
produced upon the body by the sting of pelting hail And just ns a 
body which has been exposed to a shower of hail glows with tingling 
warmth, so tho mind of a patient recovering from Shavian literary 
treatment glows with the warmth of complacent self satisfaction 
And herein, I suppose, lay the secret of Shaw’s power over young 
men such as myself He brought us to a condition of such intel- 
lectual exhilaration that wo were like men intoxicated, so that, when 
we were in our Shavian cups, we did not realise that we were beings 
injected w ith Shavian doctrines , if w e did, we were too happy and 
receptive to protest ” 


6 Shaw’s Realism and Unsentunentalism 

Bernard Shaw is a very serious writer because he attaches great 
importance to reality 1' or him the most serious and exciting thing m 
life is the reality of life, past present, and future The witty play- 
wright finds that ‘life is real, life is earnest ’ But in his play Ins objeot 
is not to imitate the appearances of life, but to explain to his audionco 
the real reality behind the misleading shows For example m Man 
and Superman lie gnes us an exaggerated, caricatured and simplified 
\ ersion of humanity in order to make plain what he considers to he 
the truth E*,eiy woman Ik says, is not Ann but Ann is Evory- 

"fT™ ,1 nZ \ ‘f 7 ™ V R ! yi>C b ° and 80 far <lbstract- 

UorT accidents of life as to hare become a mythological figure 

J “ T " nn0r at tl10 c * lm a\ of the play contains such 
spemhes- as newer were m any woman’s mouth People do not talk 

arnl * i or ZZ! 1 ^ 7',° la< bcen P or,r ayd realistically her actions 

1 J,a ' C ,,cen Sllbtl ^ odious and less 

11^^11 M "'Tm’’ llCrln,c motl ' cs would not have 

i ,eu of hr 7 r 1 B dcl, bcrUtlj 'Iocs this m order to explain a 

ofl 7 ' ,fl, ou llft works and how ,t ought to work Thus ho 

1 7 snt?died\\ Uh tU P m ri,0S0 ’ nnr! poes ,0 * be bottom of it rather than 

Mar a-' Superman 1 ra^ l!™"" Tl? J n the P rcfaC t Z 
slmni or stint, but flu , r „ r( , and Shakespeare without 

of lifr an no* < o ordunti ./into mx ° b ,' / ' | r ' aU . cms and demonstrations 
mntnrv , ]>„k,„,’s „ tn ”*?, P h,l °7 > P ,l 5 ^ rchg.on , on the 

I- imwn i nnh hi i wounded a , Mini Pt ,0 ns ♦ nn d Shakespeare s 
of tV fir tionist ami U,r comm J ?° th lmc thc s P cclflC 

ir.„M in pn rrmn Z T < ’™ lnth,e<? of human feeling 
1 -- 1 •- the Dhilo c ^ rcf They arc often saner and 

1 urn, just as feancho Panza was often 
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pnner and shrewder than Don Quixote They clear away vast mnsses 
of oppressne grax liy by their sense of the ridiculous, Minch is at 
bottom a combination of sound moral judgment with light-hearted 
good liumom But they are concerned Math the diversities of the 
Morld instead of with its unities they nrb so irreligious that they 
exploit popular religion foi professional purposes without, delicacy or 
scruple (tor example Sydnoy Carton and the ghost in Hamid >) they 
nro anarchical and cannot balance their exposures of Angel and 
Dogberry, Sir Leiecslei Dcdlock and Bainaele, with any portrait of 
a prophet or a uoithy leadei they have no constructive ideas . 
the} regaid those uho hare them as dangerous fanatics , m all their 
fictions there is no leading thought or inspiration for ulucli any man 
could conceivably risk the spoiling of his hat m a shower, much less 
his life ” 

Dr Sen Gupita rcfeirmg to the realism of Shau has observed m 
his book, The Art of Bernard . Show “Shau claims to be one of those 
Realists uho have the courage to face the truth, to declare that 
institutions arc ncitliei natural nor holy and that they are mainly 
human inventions ulucli should not be allowed to outlast their earthly 
utility The peculiarity about Shau is that he is not only a realist 
but also a caricaturist, and lie is a caricaturist , because he is a 
breaker of idols Generally, realists try to give a photographic 
picture of manners oi of economic conditions The picture can 
never bo absolutely photographic, because art is always critical and 
crcatnc But realists fry to find living symbols for their ideas by 
gn mg, as far ns possible a faithful picture of the actual conditions 
of society Thus though Zola and Galsworthy are both propagandists 
and hnxc warred on social ceils, yet the} preach their ideals through 
a picture of tho real With Shau it is otherwise His criticism of 
social conditions proceeds from a new metaphysics, and hence, 
though ho has treated of manners and given pictures of social con- 
ditions, Ins portraiture has nunc of the characteristics of an honest 
Mid photographic picture He has gone to the roots of conventional 
boliels and ideas and shown what is the essential reality behind 
external conditions ulucli to him arc not real but are only distortions 
of realit}. For him, what is woronc with society is not that there is 
one injustice here or another there but that the whole understanding 
of the Life Force The difference between him and other realists is 
111 the ultimate annl} sis, not of degree rather than of kind hut it is 
to groat that it should be st ics'-cd ns a preliminary to the correct 
appraisement of Ins art and philosophy Other realists are painters 
°f phenomena, while Phaw is a seeker of ih rt reility behind pheno- 
mena As lus friend the oculist r< minded him. his -vision is norm il 
lu, t m the suise that he sees thimis a- other people do , besets 
them tetter 

“There are, <>r course, «i»me t.e-> ■, m whuh Slmr has draw n 
ms h«Uc pictures on!\ m the sen-' tint he has gnen more a< curate 
tacts than nro known to hi- n uh r- Gm w- complained thnt his 
portraiture of the towaid-MiIditr m An s end ll <- Aden was untrue to 
hm, and he lump nt them a xn-t manual or military biography, 
■"Inch, supported Instate. He could haxo gnen the same answer, if 
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critics lmd made the same complaint about John Bull’s oilier Island , 
and in Saint Joan he has, m a lengthy preface, tried to show that his 
picture alone is historically true He has vindicated lus view of 
prostitution m more places than one and show n that Mis IVaneti’s 
Profession is an accurate piece of contemporary history The same 
thing might bo said of dramas liko Widowers’ Houses and Major Barbara, 
though these plays and thoso mentioned above also have an impres- 
sion that there is something somewhere which spoils their realism 

“This impression is deepened in plivys hke Man and Superman, Over- 
ruled, Heartbreak House, Getting Mart ted, Misalliance, The Devil’s Disciple 
and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion In society women may desire to 
get married, hut their hashfulncss is as much a determining fact or 
in their conduct ns their desire for mating Sox may bo an impor 
sonal instinct, but in real life, no mnn and no woman make tho 
ludicrous mistake committed bj the Junoes and the Lunns m Over- 
ruled Though Shaw can quote instances m support of this view of 
the coward soldier, yet m real life Sergiuses are much oftener maimed 
to Rainas than to sen ant girls idee Louka These marriages may 
prove biological failures, but tlioy happen — and frequently In spite 
of all Shaw’s professions of realism, it is undeniable that his men and 
w omen seem to bo strange shadow s Ho Ins portrayed mannors , lie 
has described social conditions, but ho has turned the social state 
topsv-lurvy He has left more external conditions and gone to the 
primal essence of life and then projected these external conditions 
from the primordial deep Many things mny appear real to us, all 
our com cnlions and institutions seem to bo perversions to him 
Hence, though lus writings are essentially rcalibtic, yet to us they 
appear to be caricatures His noimabty is abnormal, Ins truths arc 
par i doves ” 


(b) Sha v s Lnscnttmentahsm 

Shaw’s realign is absolutely unsentimental and unromantio His 
dramas are based on vlmt he icgards as ‘genuinely scientific natural 
hi v -tor\ , and ns scientific historj is opposed to romance, Jus dramas 
ate ftlmo^t entireh cl* \ oul of rom met Referring to Shawls unsonti* 
mental, m Audi, Meuroi, has observed in Ins book Poets and 
Prophets .''nitiiiicntitiMii— tlwre is the eneinj > That might bo 

i utii s motto <ntr sentimentalist is not the man who experience* 
strong and m man sentinwnts, but the man who uses feigned 
wnimi.nn to mar. a re il pas, OTn At the tune when Shaw- was 
Veinum" t<> win it • as quite rue for anjone to dare to say openly 
* U h ? ' hixunous, ambitious or mid The vices, trans- 

ronmd into <• ntirm nt di-m, is as dangerous ns a pouon coated with 
‘ In I. M-n JD.Uiy bwin demonstrates how the middlo 
11 ’* b‘ n 1 of Lngland, exploit ,i virtuoui sentimentalism 

i t*'' 1 ',’ \ " ^ TnJ'sh m a rac. npirt No Englishman i 

' ' n, I’ ! h no Ensh dim m is Juirh enough to bo free 

j , lf tl i j, , L r 1, * l , /"! t V n fhielidirnnn i> bom with a certain 

w ..." v tbi ' 1 nn ? mn nf tho world When V 

r * -tU urtifthrrr ! n Ur 1 ^ that he wants it He waits 

1 1 • ut ‘ Ui thfft t0:n ‘> mto Ins mmd, no one knows how, a 
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' burning conviction that it is his moral and religious duty to conquer 
’ » those who have got the tlung he wants Then lie becomes irresistible. 
J - Tiko the anstocrat, he docs what pleases him and grabs what lie 
^covets , like the shopkeeper, he pursues with the industry and stead- 
fastness that comes from strong religious conviction and a deep 
sense of moral responsibility Ho is never at a loss for an effective 
moral attitude. As the groat champion of freedom and national 
-'independence he conquers and annexes half the world, and calls it 
Colonisation Ho makes no revolutions, and then declares war on 
our own m the name of law and order There is nothing so bad or so 
good that you will not find Englishman doing it, but you will 
never find an Englishman m the wrong lie does everything on 
principle 1 

“Of all the forms of sentimentality, the most dangerous is that 
which women have so skilful!} 7 linked up with the emotions of love 
Amorous hypocrisy has been unmasked by Shaw m several of his 
playB, and pre-eminently in Man and Superman He offers variations 
on tho Don Juan theme But whereas in the old repertory Don 
Juan is a hunter of women, Shaw’s play exhibits him as the prey 
pursued by women Their aim is to force Don J uan to renounce Ins 
freedom, and to attain this they will unscrupulously make use of the 
< sentimental code winch men have been foolish enough to accept. 


"By an amusing tnck of the playwright, even tho names of tho 
dassio Spanish characters ha\ e been given an English shape Don 
t " uan do Tenono becoraos John Tanner Dona Ana, whom he seduces 
' and whose father he lias killed, is now Ann, John Tanner’s ward. 
Ann, strong and remorseless m the way of a woman who thinks sho 
>s on the track of her nmn, has resoh ed to conquer Tanner and 
marry him Throughout the wliolo play she pursues lum, and in the 
ond forces lum into tho marriage which he at once dreads and desires 
The most original act m the lengthy play is that m which, in a kind 
of dream, wo pass from the plan of modem England into Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, m the course of a descent into Hell, where we meet the 
Spanish Juan, the Statue of the Commander (w ho lives in Heaven 
but Visits Holt to enjoy himself) and a Devil, who is appropriately 
sentimental The final tirade of Tunncr, who consents to mamngo 
with Ann, pushed to it against hts reason by irresistible instinct, 
fcutas up the position of this Don Juan Despite Himself : 


“ ‘I solemnly sav that I nm not a happy man Ann looks happy ; 
but she is only triumphant, successful, victorious That is not 
happiness. Wlint we have both done this afternoon is to renounco 
happiness, > renounce freedom, renounce tranquillity, above all, 
renounce the romantic possibilities of an unknown future, for the 
• of n * lo, isehold and a family. I beg that a mnn may seize the 
occasion to get half drunk and utter imbecile speeches and coarse 
P‘«»antrics at my expense.’ 


' hot £5 - fnci \ and Tanner have neither of them been anything 

oF the i , Lifo iorcc * or the Instinct of the 
opeeies/'vyldcli strives to create Hie superman,” 
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7 Shaw as a writer of ‘Dramas of Ideas’ 


Shaw believed m the purposiveness of Art For him Art for 
Art’s sake lias never irresistible He used his art to force his ideas 
upon tko world, and in the process proved lnmBslf a great literary artist, 
r lvmg pomt to Ruskin, who said that the greatest artist naturally 
embodies, m the sum of his work, the greatest number of the greatest 
ideas Shan was not tho father of tho Play of Ideas , but his plays, 
rich m idea content, even w hen at their lightest and most inconse 
quential, have influenced playwrightmg in England as well as other 
countries A good w ay to dissect a Shaw play is to think of it as 
two plays — the play that is obvious, the straightforward, readily 
understood story that cannot be missed by the ordinary theatre goer, 
and tho play that unfolds tho intellectual action that contains the 
germ of the play and its justification 

For Shaw Ins plays were more important ns a vehicle of lus ideas 
than ns an} thing else In thi3 connection Joad has observed 
“Shan’s interests m lus plays lie pre-eminently m morals, politics 
and plnlosophj He is in fact, a philosopher m precisely the sense 
in which Plato was a philosopher — a plnlosophci, moreover, who 
possesses, ns did Plato, a strong dramatic gift The gift he delibera 
tel\ uses to bring his ideas on human life and how it should bo lived 
and on human communities and lion they should be run to tho 
notice of the people who would not rend strictly philosophical works, 
presenting them so entertainingly and startlingly that audiences who 
saw tho pin} s would remember either through pleasuro or from shock 
the ideas which had been brought so forcibl} to their notice 

“Tho straight Shavian doctnno is contained m tho prefaces It 
is often unpopular doctrine which is bound to strike most people as 
untrue or subversive , it is m fact, a spoonful of medicinal moral 
powder and like most powders is disagreeable The plays wducli 
follow perform tho office of a concenlmg jam , being sweet and 
palatable, the jam is eagerly partaken of and the powder, scarcely 
noticed, is swallowed m the process 

f “Here is Shaw s own statement of lus purpose as a playwright 
I am no ordmnrj pin} w right I am a specialist in immoral and 
heretical plavs It} reputation was gained by my persistent 
ptruggle to force the public to reconsider its morals" I write playB 
with the deliberate object of converting the nation to my opinion on 
rovunl and rocnl matters I have no other incentive to write plays, 
its I am not dependent on it for m} livelihood ’ ’’ 


All the plavs of Slnw are about something that matters In 
tl is coniwc* ion I’nr-on has pointed out ‘ Shaw ’s first play, which 
hi 1 up lied nnph e-ant’, dealt with slum landlordism jealous} and 
prostitution thMi < line some ‘pleasmt’ plnvs, two of which Arms 
V ^ erer C° n Tell, nrc now recognised as classical 

da The-, follow, d Tlrte Plats for Puritans, wluch were 
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to pro f tha tho popular subjects of sev and adulter} were 
/’ ,m ' r tln - flumes for dnmatic treatment, and to 
uk roily o! pumdumnt and revenge Easilv the best of 
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tlieso was Caesar and Cleopatra , which, by initiating a natural and 
humorous treatment of historical figures, has Middy influenced 
modern drama and biography In Man and Superman the long third act 
contains lus creed as a Creativo Evolutionist Politics in John Bull’s 
Other Island, the Salvation Army w Major Barbara, the medical 
profession m The Doctor’s Dilemma , marriago m Getting Mamed, 
parents and children in Misalliance, phonetics m Pygmalion , and the 
political implicat ons m religious persecutions were set forth in 
Androcles and the Lion During the war (1914-1S) lie wrote Heartbreak 
House m the manner of Tchokov, and began Ins testament to the race, 
Back to Methuselah, m which lie postulated the necessity of human life 
to at least three hundred years, t lie reason being that until men and 
women could expect to live longer than they do at present they 
Mould not seriously attempt to better their conditions ” 

8. Shaw the Iconoclast and Social Reformer 

Shan uns a born rebel and leononclast w ho was out to destroy 
old and accepted conventions m older to make room for non ideas 
In fact he was proud of calling himself a icbel and a destructnc 
critic In this connection Nicoll has observed m lus book, British 
Drama “So far as the content of Ins plaa s is concerned, the key- 
note to Snaw’s -work arc rationalism and w hat may bo styled critical 
rebellion In the plays produced before 1920 lie attacks things as 
tlioy are because, by the application of reason, lie sees them ns 
vicious, useless, or foolish Whatci ci , t hen is sentimental and 
romantic lie has despised as false Whatever is contrary to the 
dictates of reason he has opposed Whateaci is set up ns a fetish by 
the unthinking mass lie has ruthle^sh destroyed his socialism i* not 
of the emotional kind. He is not inspired with great pity for ‘the 
underdog, as Gnlswoithy is. Bather docs he look louml him, and 
w tt ness mg the many follies m our management of life he strives to 
remedy the abuses, not by serious problem plm s but bv turning 
topsy-tury our social state Sir .Tames Bern delights m re\ coding tin* 
other side of the picture, not foi any social purpose, but simply 
because it amuses him Slum loves to show the otlier side m order 
that lie may po.nt a moral Complaeenri nnd romantic artificiality 
are the tlungs he detests He objects to the (vpu al assumptions of 
the sentimental dramatist* just as much ns lie objects to the typical 
assumptions of the sentimentalists m real life Eicn thing, there- 
fore, comes witlun the sphere of Ins caustic pen — literature, art, 
medicine, religion, politics, racial prejudice, social st mdards he is 
the great do*troacr of evil in our modern age anil out of his destrur- 
tneness lie seeks to had iiv toward a newer. fre*bcr. nnd more con- 
strued ice thought ‘ 

Shaw once declared “lama moral revolutionary, interested 
not m ebt** war, but m the druggie between human vitality and the 
artificial system of morality, and distinguishing not between capitalist 
and proletarian, but between moralist and nituial historian ’’ In 
fhori Shaw’s biggest light wav for con sc van e r<*aguind Custom 
Referring to what may lie called Shaw’s guerilla art ions m this fight 
william dories once said “To me, .Shaw’s great -cn ice is the way 
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he brings to tho eyes, as it were, the difference between convention 
and conscience, and the nay he shows that you can tel} tho truth 
successfully if }ou will only keep benignant enough while doing it ” 

Refcmng to Shan as a ‘moral revolutionary’ Colboume has 
observed “Now that we have an inkling of what Shaw is after, 
we can return with profit to his plays Strip them of wit, east out 
Joey and the Clown, and what is left ? All that matters namely, a 
bod} of revolutionary criticism armed at all our most cherished 
social institutions with tho object of altering them For what 
purpose ? So that after alteration they may fit Consncnce instead 
of Custom Customs grow stale, laws obsoloto, conventions meaning- 
less Yet we persist in observing them long after their usefulness is 
past They are dead, and m the rovorencing them wo are dealing 
with death instead of life If they are not buried w'hen they are 
dead the} become fetters, holding man back and hampering him m 
his journev towards godhead and the life more abundant It is 
from these dead try armies that Shaw would deliver us, as a good 
forester stirps a tree of the ivy strangling it It is life that matters 
nothing che And life is thalamic, never static , ever changing, 
nc\ or still L^t men and women, then, open their gates and the 
windows of their souls to the New and tho Changing, and let the 
spirit of revolt and heresy and immorality blow freely through the 
rooms of their minds, for m these is kfe And to make way for 
these, let them first throw out their dead, ruthlessly and, m a very 
real sense, religious!} To use one of Shaw’s favourite metaphors, wo 
must he careful to empty out our dirty water before pouring m our 
dean 

"Instead of regarding his plays, then as mere vehicles for jokes, or 
ns acrobatic spectacle-, w ith most of Ins characters on their heads and 
the niguments turning cartwheels, we must regard them as essentially 
serious attacks upon society Looked at from their author's stand- 
point, thca fore, the plays range not from farco to near tragedy, or 
irom i omod} to mdodnma, but rather from slum landlordism to 
militarism from p-oditution to marriage, from husband-hunting to 
polity-- from professional tyrannies to totalitarian tyrannies, from the 
Cni.-tianity that pas-'-.s for Clinstianiti to the question of conscience 
and f'mtiic INolution ” 

_ In all hi , play s Shaw h is satirised one thing or the other Tlius 
in D i D ! s D sc j>te, and The Shea ing-up of Blanco Posnet he attacked 
the oirrem nlmiotn bdi fs \ ary imr his treatment of that theme in 
M/jOr 1 1 •'rara Tl ' Di ils Disciple is a delicious satire at once of 
roil I tl- nu lodram i tr.d of puritanual faith hardened into mere 
,o„vi it mn In / ’n Bull s OUn Island hr turned good liumourcdly to 
1 it i r b 'tli I i.’li h t nil IiHi prt judne- rhr Doctor's Dilemma casts 
'L ‘ 111 ‘ ">d ' an hhght upon thr medical profession Getting 

' r Ci’""' rqn d ruin nR instinct a. it !i -,_nsc and reason, upon 
t| di-f rr ,1'iia^ of til. numv sy-,t-ni p rf m England 

’ , ‘ ‘ ' I *- n ir» hintth rn--ts litrht on carl} religious faith 

1 1 ’ ’ ' I n 111 ’ P t g”aban h a brilliant study of eontempo- 

r ' ’ ’ 1 ’ * irm or l Man be strips war of its 

v r ‘ Uu j D ' S '‘Z i id O-mr crJ CDopalra he n‘ tacks the 
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cheering of a crowd in the distance or the unfurling of a flag, that 
these are commonly matters for emotion is enough to impel Shaw 
to deride them But the man who scoffs at the traditional things 
which men, rightly or wrongly, hold sacred, and whioh, because they 
are held sacred, are the source and fount of communal emotion, is not 
the man to write high tragedy, except about tilings understandable 
only by himself For w hat is tragedy but the profanation of things 
held sacred If nothing is regarded as saored, then there is nothing 
loft to profane Shan is aware of the handicaps he suffers as a 
writer from Ins incorrigible impulse to deride Criticising the author 
of his own first play, 1 Vtdowers' Houses, he admits that ‘the disillu- 
sion which makes all great dramatic poets tragic has here made hrm 
only derisive , and the derision is by common consent a baser 
atmosphere than that of tragedy ’ 

“When Shaw threw overboard the stage’s stock figures of romance, 
those he offered in their place, w bile interestingly real and human, 
were not ‘nico’, any more than live people are ‘nice’ uhen exposed or 
dissected To mnho them as palatable ns possible, therefore, it was 
necessary that tho author’s mam meaning was obscured m proportion 
ns the audience laughed For tho audience, hopelessly at sea, clutch- 
ed hold of Jeoy whenever he appeared as though he wore a life-belt, 
and on being assured by him that the new stage figures were only 
figures of fun, sighed with relief If tho author was joking, all was 
well, not onlv need he not be taken seriously, but he could also be 
forgiven, because though ho had outraged tho conventions ho had 
dgno so onlv m fun To this attitude Shaw could only reply m 
despair that, since fchoy would have it so he was only joking But 
he was cartful to add, through tho mouthpieco of Peter Keegan 
‘M> wax of joking is to tell the truth it’s tho funniest joke m the 
world’ Similarly , people who ask whether Shaw is pulling then 
legs can he assured that he is pulling them hard , hut only because 
he thinks thej nre crooked and need pulling straight ” 

Nicoll referring to the placo that Shaw occupies among the 
writers of comedies in England, has observed m lus book, A History 
of l ole j\tn'leenlh Century Drama “Looking at English drama as a 
whole, it scorns tluit wc miv trace four mam forms within this comic 
atmosphere Tnc first ii Shakespeare’s corned} of romance, dis 
tinguish'-d hj its all peri iding humour— a humour which permits 
the dramatist to mingle together the most strangely varied elements, 
which allows him to put lus fames alongside his human lovers, to 
male hi-> down strut with his kings Xn addition to this quality of 
humour, tlmre i-> al rajs in Shakespeare’s comedy the overshadowing 
jrc- me of a 1 mdl\ and dominant Nature It is Nature that IcacB 
th low out of the mazy wilderness as of the fairy-haunted forest , 
it i' N l *un tint makes Don Juan's machinations, which lift' 6 
in >< in ■ 1 tie <le ,r, superior and self-conscious aristocrats, 
r-.i' d t trough th" ag-w % of the dull-witted Dogberry When 
D-no e triumph- Nature undo Tim then is one typ 3 °* 
n ^ ’ ‘ w,mj j.) 0 f ]3 _n Tonson H< re the aim is direct!? 
' 7 r _ ~ ’* fl,k ,,f ^ ml mmnera but of mdrndual folium 

- o.i pirtmila." < coentrw lties or crorrs or aitcs pecuh ir 
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to certain men, and by the creation of typo characters such as Sir 
Epicure or his Volpone, throws lurid light on human duphcity In 
tho comedy of Congreve thero is another, and a distinct, aim Hero 
the dramattst is no longer concerned villi individual folhes He has 
deliberately restricted himself to one small section of society — tho 
courtly circle — a section of society highly conscious of its own rules, 
conventions and manners, anxious to preserve intact tho refinement 
of social graces and to reveal its intellectually brilliant wit If 
Shakespeare is preoccupied with humour, and Jonson with satiric 
bitterness, Congreve is concerned, above all other things, with a wit 
that is airy, delicate and fiimsily brittle Finallv, we reach what, for 
want of a better term, we may style the sentimental comedy In 
tins once more tho whole of social life is taken within tho pla3*wright s 
sphere of observation, and his endeavour is to delineate and to 
discuss certain problems or difficulties winch confront man as a social 
animal At first, perhaps, only the most immedintety obvious 
problems will be dealt villi — duelling, gambling and the like, in 
the beginning, too, these problems mil bo discussed, not m a 
rationalistic and realistic manner, but in a spn it of \ ague emotional 
S3Tnpathy , but gradual^’ a deeper note mil enter m and the purcty 
sentimental comedj r will become the comedy of serious purpose 

“When wo turn from these forms of comic endeavour to the plays 
of Shaw, we recognise that man3' of their characteristics are to bo 
found reflected in his work as veil Something of Shakespeare's 
humour is here The atmosphere of Measure fur Measure and, more 
particular^', of All’s Well that Ends Well seems very close to that of 
Man and Superman Shaw s Life Force is simply Shakespeare’s 
Mature linin' of Shaw’s characters are conceived intellectually as 
^ vholo as ^qies m the Jonsoman manner, 3'et his comedy as a 
"hole does not reflect the mood established 111 Volpone or Darlholomeo 
Eair To other scenes we turn and find there a pure ml, as delicate- 
ly expressed as the ml of Congreve Moving this we foci ve are in 
the presence of comedies cast m tho Restoration mould Yet im- 
mediately other scenes attract our attention, scenes m vluch we 
discern something of that aim vluch crudely, tho sentimental 
dramatists were socking to give expression 

“Tins docs not imply hoveter. that Shav’s plays are made up 
merely by a mingling of "deMces and moods exploited by earlier 
dramatists From bus first comedies to his Intent, Shaw has exhibit- 
ed a characteristic quuldy which hns mad'' hi 1 ' vork essentially and 
uniquely individual Perhaps the clue to tins quality' is pros ided by 
himself I n n conversation some time atm. someone spoke of his mt 
atl d humour ‘My plays contain,’ he said, ‘not so much humour and 
u ’ lt ns fun’ Tin-, self-judgment gi% cs us our clu*. His comedies 
ns disq nf t f mm a p ji 10 others mentioned ulxnc an* comedies of 
pirpisofuj f, m Herein lies one of his gieit contributions to the 
ifplr-rn theatre His fun is something p-nulinr t < » himself in 
ffiem scmg, bubhhng-up, eternally a mithful and yoous exuberance 
f spirit, He is contmualb' in'ertin" idejs and poking fun — poking 
1l J n fl t us at his audiencf c at hi- charm tore at idc-s, He v ill take 
'he popular conceptions of certain heroic thruns — a XnpoVm a 
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Caesar — and, turning them topsy-turvy, will smile good-naturedly 
at our set ideas In Caesar and Cleopatra he will introduce a secretary 
for Caesar, a British slave, and he will make this Briton declare to 
Cleopatra 

Blue u the colour worn by all Britons of good standing In war we staen 
our bodies blue , so that though our enemies strip us of our clothes and our 
lives, they cannot strip us of our respectability 

“In Back to Methuselah Franklin is introducing his brother to 
Burge ‘I forget whether you know my brother Conrad He is a 
biologist’, on winch Burge suddenly bursts into energetic action and 
words 


By reputation only, but very well, of course How I wish I could have 
devoted myself to Biology I I have always been interested m rocks and 
strata and \olcanocs and so forth , they throw such a light on the age of the 
earth There is nothing like biology ‘The cloud-capped towers, the 
solemn binnacles the gorgeous temples, the great globe itself, yea, all that 
it inherit shall dissolve and, like this influential pageant faded, leave not a 
wrack behind ’ Tint's biology, you know good sound biology 

The words and tho scene are exaggeratedly ridiculous but again they 
do not clash with tho serious, imaginative arguments which precede 
and follow because over all Shaw has thrown the mantle of his 
peculiarly dominating senso of fun, just ns Shakespeare cast the 
ruhnnee of his humour alike on Dogberry and Claudio ” 


xo Shatv as a Philosopher 


Over and nbo\ e being a first-rate dramatist, Shaw is a philoso- 
pher in tho true sense of tho word In this connection Joad has 
remarked “There arc two senses in which a man can be said to 
lm\o a plulosoph\ or to be a philosopher First, there is the sense in 
w hu h he maj 6cck to present a coherent \ icw of tho universe as a 
whole, of the status of human lifo within it and of the way in which, 
in the light of that mow and granted that status, human life ought 
to bellied 


Secondh, there is the sense in winch a man may be tho dispenser 

of wndomm memorable thoughts and sai mgs on a vast number of 

topus of perennial importanec-on God, mono), love, marriage, 
dime, death, ambit. on-w.sdom winch maj, as m Shaw’s case, 
spring from and Ik informed In the coherent and comprehensive 
new , or as in that of Dr Johnson, be unrelated to any synthesising 
(omapt.on of tin me mum and puqxise of life as a whole Shaw is a 
phihnoph. r and Ins a ph.losopln m both theso senses ” 

As v philo-oj.h. r Mi iw w raunh the r xponent and part ongi 

natorof !e , d>h.e do, trine , ailed Creatne Fa olut. on Although 
thn l-!,do- pin outcrops sp.rad.e ilh throughout the plays it » 
'w’i'- ,1 I * 1U r h< 1 ’ rfi ' lcp to tDc Hell scene i n Man and 

r ui t. i: 1, ffi 1,r i fu i thf fm plaa s of the Bach to Methu- 

t i , ,‘r ir I Iicne represent a distinct ntlinnec on 

an' 1 rm i ‘ r C n I " wa! 'n.a number of important points 

d> rm of i I ln °' : ^ ll dec eloped statement of Shaw’* 

u nn oi c. i c Liojution 
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Shaw’s creed of Creative Evolution has been stated by Colboume 
thus “Behind every fight is a faith and the faith behind Shaw’s 
light is a fervent belief m w hat he calls Creative Evolution His 
creed is briefly this. There is a spmtual power m the universe, call 
it (he Life Eorcc About its origin we know nothing It is neither 
all-powerful nor all-knowing, but stmes to become both through its 
own creations It goes slowly forward by a process of trial and 
error Man is the latest trial He may be an error. But he is not 
a base accident m nature ” 

From lus young days Shaw did not believe m God m tho 
comentional sense He had given up suj ing his prayers long before 
lie left Ireland because he had decided that he could no longer be 
intellectually honest with himself if he continued them It was 
Dai win’s theory of Evolution which rescued Shaw and otlior free- 
thinkers from their conception of God as an Almighty Fiend, because 
Darwin s Origin of Species showed that the development and survival of 
life on this planet, as well as the happenings attendant thereon, could 
be explained without tho help or hindrance of any God at all Darwin’s 
theory m brief, if we use the familial iHustiation of the giraffe, was 
that if your neck was not long enough to reach > our fond, your died , 
that the earth sustains oniv those forms of life which happen to 
suit it Blinc^ accidental, and automatic, tfie process needs no 
intervention by any God whatsoever to make it work Natural, or 
Circumstantial, Selection, as it was called, was a grim theory, but it 
held water, and it provided great relief to the free-thinkers But 
their joy could not last long bemuse they found that Darwin had 
banished Mind from the umvcise, and in banishing God, he had 
banished everything that made life worth living— all love, decency, 
nil hope, all moral purpose, and all will except the blind brute will 
to eat Life shrivelled into a mean chapter of senseless accident 
In this theory thus they saw neither salvation nor even damnation, 
neither free will nor determination but only no will and a black 
fatalism Shaw protested against it fcrventlv If Circumstantial 
Selection is a truth of science and the meaning of life, then, he 
declared, "The stars ofhcav on the showers and dew the winter and 
summer, tho firo and heat the mountains and lulls, mav no longer 
be called on to exalt the Lord with us by praise thmr work is (o 
niochfv all things bv blindly «tnn me and murdering even thine tint 
is not lucky enough to survive m the universal struggle for 
hog wash ” 

Darwin 5 theory was unproved upon bv Lamarck, who explained 
that nil living onranisnv- changed because !hn uanfr/f lo Tho guafle had 
grown Ins neck by wilting it All that was nece-nry was pi-stonne 
desire for the change and a continuous willing for it until it was 
effected Thus Lamarck did not bmt-h Mind fr mi the unr i r=' On 
the contrurv he invested Life with it Lverv pror<"s^ nf life i* c r\ 
tissue of life even roll he invested with will jrupoc, dc-igu and 
hope lie gave a soul to tverv living thing When tie re i» life 

there h wdk nnd where llieies a will thm s a wav Shiw and the 

other Vital ists sided with Lunurk and in tlw cmuing battle between 
Xco-Lamnrektans and Neo-Darw miaiis, Jjhaw* took an active ptrt, 
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and tho Neo-Darwinians w ere chased from the field, "by Neo- 
Lamarckmns who call themselves Creative Evolutionists 

Colboume discussing Shaw’s beliefs as Creative Evolutionist has 
observed “As a religion, Creative Evolution appeals to Shaw 
because it is intellectually credible It appeals to him, too, because 
it is scientific For him there is no rift between religion and science, 
Creative Evolution being a solvent for both It does not explain 
everything, it is true , if it did, the Creative Evolution would be 
omniscient, and not even tho Life Force is that For we must 
remombor that tho Life Forco, which by definition is the spiritual 
pow er bohind e\ olution, moves forward stumblmgly, gropingly, and 
slowly, by fits and starts between long intervals of gestation and 
quiescence, which are its only instruments of expression ‘If wo 
could only realise,’ Shaw remarks, ‘that though the Life Forco 
supplies us with its own purpose it has no other brains to work with 
than thoso it has painfully and imperfectly evolved in our heads, 
tho peoples of the earth would learn some pity for their gods ’ 
Neither omniscient nor omnipotent, the Life Force proceeds by trial 
and error It is not sightless so much ns moving in darkness, -with the 
result that it often hits its head, turns up blind alloys, and generally 
make mistakes 

“Looked at in tins way, man}' problems become understandable, if 
not immediately soluble the problem of evil, for example For if all 
our crimes and cruelties and calamities are in truth errors, or gropmgs, 
or unintentional accidents, then all malice is banished from the uni- 
verse Tho Mind mnj be slow and dull and clumsy, but at least it is not 
malicious, and what we call evils are seen only ns happonmgs which 
the Life Force regrets as much ns wo do, but wlucli it cannot provent 
until we help it to preaent them, sineo we and it are one, mdivisibly 
embarked in a cu operatu o alliance on the same long, adventurous, 
and untrod journey Similar]} pain and suffering, though still real, 
can perhaps be borne with less revulsion and anger if ve can be suro 
that the} arc not deliberately inflicted as pious punishments by an 
Almight} Schoolmaster, or out of sheer lust for cruelty by an 
Almight} Fiend 

Must as Croatia e Ea olution satisfies Shaw because it can explain 
such problems ns tho=e of sin and suffering without resort to evasion 
or dogma and without doing violence to Ins intelligence, so it also 
satisfies hw rchgioui urge to relate lum«clf to all lrwng things by 
making him a mi mber ‘of a fellowship in which we aro nil equal and 
member' one of anotln r before the judgment-seat of our common 
father^ If th' cf> word-, of Shaw’s nrc reminiscent of religions other 
tlnnCrcitm Laolutmn lie is quick to point out that there is no 
qiunion of a nev ulimon but onh of ‘redistilling the eternal spirit 
of n li!_i'>n am 1 thiw » xtmatmg it from the sludgy residue of tein- 
iv nib tu ' and h gtnd that are making belief impossible, though they 
a-, the vtoM m tride of all the Churches and nil the schools ‘There 
i- onh o r r. h_ion, though there are a hundred \crsions of it ’ ” 

Sh v s r. 1. non ns ha=erl on Croatia e IN olution has been explained 
- L,J l ' jun f thu ’ “ For s baw the most acceptable way of establish- 
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mg the Kingdom of God is to labour with God (or whatever you like 
to call Him— Life Force etc ) nucl help to build it, instead of dawdling 
in the courts of ritualistic praise and indulging the emotions God 
is busy , and they that worship Him must w orslnp Him by being 
busy with Him The Life Force needs labourers badly, for without 
them it cannot work at all Moreover, even when it and they do 
woih together, it is no wiser and no quicker than the}- ft and its 
crentions, the power and the instruments, dmer and driven, master 
and workman, God and His children, are all equal in a communism 
of knowledge and ignorance, m a bond of ad\ enture, effort, trial, 
error, and hope It is ns if an employer were to take his workers 
mto his confidence, ask their advice, and generally throw lnm°elf on 
their merev The workers arc flattered, and at once respond to their 
added responsibility bv determining not to let 'the governor’ down 
Thus the Kingdom of God becomes a co-operntive enterprise conduct- 
ed on modern lines, with the workers ns part-owners The Kingdom 
of God is theirs as well ns God’s, and God cannot build it without 
their help and work Such a religious lay-out. appeals strongly to 
Shaw, because ho is always anxious to help, advise and assume 
responsibility Moreover he likes the idea of being an active partner 
m a going concern, instead of being told to believe certain tilings and 
to nctm certain ways under the threat of punishment for failure to 
do so 

“The Life Foreo lias neither the time nor the intelligence to mete 
out rewards and punishments if it had, it would doubtless prohibit 
them as foolish The reward of the Kingdom of God is the building 
of it that is heaven And there is no punishment except that of 
not being called upon to build it, no hell except the hell of being 
parsed otcr and left with nothing to do but enjoy yourself. The 
lomg and the daring, the being and bccommg, these are the delights 
of heaven just, as having nollung to do and being content are the 
tortures of a hell where the flames do not even bum }ou. 

“But tire choice is not between lieaacn and hell, but between 
Uirvmvl and obliteration For do not Ft us imagine that the Life 
force cannot do without us If we fail it, it will hud other partners 
or the work of pressing forward its dim hut might a puqio^e If man 
'hngg to Ins errors and deme t: the light, that is not the end of the 
Life Force, or of hope it is the end only of man Man, ns wc know 
um, will be scrapped, and something ebo tried "] he power that 
produced Man when the monkey was not up to the mark, can 
rroduco a higher creature than Man if Man does no! romo up to the 
nark What it means is that if Man is to he su' ed Man must saw 
uinsclf There seems no compelling reason whv he should he vnved 
He is by no means an ideal creature At his present many of 

us wavs are f-o unpleasant that the} are unmentionable m polite 
°ricta, and so painful thnt he is compelled to pretend that pun is 
'ften good Nature holds no brief for the human t xperimmit , it 
uust stand or fall In ii< faults If Man will not nap, Nature will try 
mother experiment ’ 

“How- can man serve ? By* keeping his body fit , it may K* n 
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poor body, but it is tbe only ono be has, so he may as well keep it 
bright and clean , by keeping his mind, too, bright and .clean , by 
doing, and danng, nnd being curious , by being tolerant of novelty, 
and by suspecting heresy of truth 

“The Life Force is too nebulous and impeisonal a conception of 
God to be embraced as a rebgion by many But can we lightly reject 
Shan’s description of religion as the desire to be an instrument of a 
Purpose uluch far transcends one’s personal self and which, imbuing 
all past creations and all creation to come, fills the spheres with its 
breath 1 Is he not appealing to the religious urge in man when he 
in\ lies us to offer ourselves humbly nnd joyously for ravishment by 
the Life Force ? ‘This,’ cries lus Don Juan, ‘is tbe true joy of life , 
tho being used for a purpose recognised by yoursoLf as a mighty one , 
the being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the 
sernphenp , tho being a forco of nature, instead of feverish, selfish 
little clod of ailments and grievances, complaining that the world 
will not deaoto itself to makmg you happy ’ To pull and push and 
strnc forward, gropingly, but as best we may, away from matter and 
tow nrds spirit, with conscience and curiosity for guides tins is the 
ecstasy of Cicntiao Evolution ” 

ii Shaw and Shakespeare 


Shaw and Shakespeare are the two most outstanding dramatists 
of England Tliej arc both similar in this respect that they made use 
of tho heterogeneous dramatic material they found in then own ago, 
nnd In their genius welded it into a harmonious whole In this con 
ncction Nicoll lias observed in Ins book, A History of Laic Nineteenth 
Century Drama "To comparo Shakespeare and Shaw may be a 
trifle foolish for such comparisons of persons far removed in time 
from one another saa our of the purclj academic, but, provided we 

maintain our stn«e of proportion and balance, the parallel may yield 

material for critical evaluation Shnkcspearo was born m 1564 , and 
came to the theatre in the early nineties of the sixteenth century, 
Shaw was horn m 3 STG and lmd his first piny produced in 1892 
Vi hi n Sh ikc-pearc joined a company of London players lie found a 
ruui'-'int drama winch ns act line! not realised its own destiny 
Lala h id prmided a new model in inathological fantastic comedy, 
Gisioimi' 1 id (■'pcrimuitcd in translations from the Italian commcdia 

an’ ‘a a string! romantic sta k was being exploited by Greene nnd 
n i* i nliar \< ngc drama had attracted the attention of Kjd , above 
all M irlowt w is plumbing the depths of a new tragedy nnd displaj- 
in_ tl i full power-, of blank aer-,e rhetoric Shnkcspcnro’s aartuo it 
w i- not arch to bring a Mill further outstanding genius to tho 
’ hut to <» i/f from Lala and Greene nnd Kjd and Gascoigno 
uid 'l rh> i ju-t su<h in iterml a-, nuglit be regarded most anhmblo 
1 id to iildthiM into om harmonious whole Marlowe’s aereemid 
h’Jitrici' << me ptiun h< in tdi lus own and combined with Hint of 
“ lb ' ' iff t! ifcrnh Tragedy , to the Italian wit ns reflected in 
'Y '■ ni ' I' 1 ' 1 "! Lah « oa tr delicate grace and Greene’s romantic 

rob' ’u 
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“Shaw's position is by no means dissimilar From .Tones and 
Pmcre lie learned mm li and still more did he Fam fiom Ibsen To 
IVilde lie went for some of Ins skill m quip and epigram, and many 
a device lie borrowed fiom diamatists whose very names maybe arc 
now forgotten In oui excitement o\ei all that seemed so no\ el 
and so startlingly thrilling ra Shaw , we often foiget that, when he was a 
young man of twenty or tlnity he frequented the theatres and cageily 
Matched performances of all the good pla\b fiom earliest melodrama 
to Jonc’s The Stiver King, from Ly tton s Money to Robertson’s come- 
dies and Byron’s latest successes His drama, so far from being new, 
are a tissue of 1 emnnsccnces of eaihei work just as Shakespeare’s 
plays aro broadly based upon the foundations laid by his pre- 
decessors One of the most sin pi ising tlungs about diama is that 
greatness does not really spring fiom complete originality ‘The 
thief of all thieves was the Warwickshire tluef ’ sang David Garrick 
in The Jubilee and almost the same might be lilted of every' dramatic 
genius ” 

But beyond this similarity Shakespeare and Shan stand com- 
pletely opposite to each other In this connection Pearson Ins 
pointed out “The two great playwrights cannot be compared, 
because Shakespeare was solely concerned with the portrayal of 
human beings and the expiession of the human soul in poetiy , while 
Shaw uas mainly concerned with ideas and philosopl \, with making 
people think and giving them a faith It is the difference between 
a pure artist and a prophet But Shaw, too, an aitist and many 
chai actors m his play's were adnurabh presented What observation 
could do, Ins obsciwation did He saw people with exceptional 
shrewdness, and could exhibit their charncteustics -vrvidlv, but he 
had not Shakespeare s mcdninustic power of feeling and living lus 
creations, and a great deal of Shaw’s own kindliness and common 
sense is gnen to some of lus characters where it is utterly out of 
place ” 

Shanks also bunging out the main points of coni last between 
Shakespeare and Shaw has observed “Shaw believes m the purpose 
of art There is no need to quarrel with ium for it But it may be 
observed that he is trying to do one thing and Shakespeare another 
Shakespeare presents as rich an image of life as he ern and com- 
municates no more by the imago than his own intense abundant 
appreciation of life Shaw demands md attempts to supply, a 
co ordination of the essential facts of hfc into a system, but the 
intellectual effort required for tins is a comparatively ilumsy instru- 
ment which misses much of what is real 111 life and rules out most of 
the vague hut electric intuit mn^ of the poet It may also be observed 
tliat All s U'dl that End s II clL 1 hough more confused and perph xing, 
lc: a subtler, deeper richer work tl an Alert rrd Sn/erti ar To use 
these adjectives is perhaps to ben a question which J would not rai-Ji 
a ' all Shakespeare is one kind of artist Shaw another , and it is 
much more important to define and distmmu-h Iwwwccn two kinds 
thnn to enter into any nigiuncnt ns to which 1= the mpf-nor — 
though I imagine that, definition und distinction once charh c=tab- 
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lished, the good judgment of mankind has no difficulty in making Its 
choice 


“Shaw’s insistence on explaining something or othor to his 
audience naturally determines the character of all his dramatio -work 
His characters must not be quite themselves, they must never forget 
that they are put on the stage to expound some theory which has been 
bom m their creator’s mind or else to be convinced of that theory 
It lias been said of Shakespeare’s characters that they seem to us to 
ha\ c as vivid and real an existence outside the play as in it, off the 
stage as on The same cannot be said, without reservation, of 
Shan s people For the most part they appear before us ready-made 
and n e know no more of them than they tell us themselves ” 

Shaw criticised Shakespeare severely for the latter’s lack of 
purpose, but the attack n ns wholly unjustified In this connection 
Colboume has observed “A drama with a purpose ! That was 
Min Ibsen appealed to Shan For if any one is to be classed by 
Shaw among the very great, he must have a purpose and a philosophy 
of life An artist m ithout these Shaw may admire to envy, but he 
will never render him his full allegiance Arguing from this stand- 
point, Shan nas able to drag into the arena no less a personage than 
Shakespeare Bccnuso in the poet’s works there is discoverable 
neither purpose nor philosophy, therefore, said Shaw, Shakespeare is 
less great than Ibsen Thus he hoped to hoist Ibsen by pulkng 
Shahespcaro down It is a curious complaint To criticise a man 
nhoso fame rests wholly on richness of imagination and almost 
godliho felicity of utterance, for failing to propound a coherent 
philosophy for audiences bent on entertainment, is perhaps permis 
siblc , but it is irrelevant One might as reasonably criticise a 
bird for not pushing roots into tho earth like a tree, or give bad 
marks to a sunfisli for not gromng a m onderfully useful tad like a 
beater s, or complain that Einstein’s discoveries aro somehow at fault 
because tliev arc not stated in impassioned blank verse Shakespeare 
differs from Ib=cn in kind, ns eggs differ from apples, and to criticise 
Shnkcsi>carc in terms of Ibsen is like trying to multiply three eggs by 
four apples it cannot be done If Shakespeare Here asked what 
Mas the purpose behind his plays I doubt if he Mould understand 
the question Pressed, ho Mould probably ansner that their purposo 
Has to prmidi hi, friends at the Globe Theatre uith good parts, and 
nnsn t li> a pi lywright, so lion could lie help v.riting plays anyhow ? 
Ami m such nn ansner there Mould be enough simple truth, I think, 
to silc net' all tntic d chatter 


‘ The-, trumpt tines of Shan on the subject aro interesting none 
thc\ meal lion deeply Shan is imbued with senso 
O pnrp, 1 urpo=c is not the core of his being, it is his being, 

ns tllc instnumut and embodiment of a 
, ^ H 11 ban his ram It offends and shod s such a man 
m l K ’ a I'H ‘ S,mLff T£'' r c should be porsessed of no 

‘ in ' ilf > ou "«cto insist that tlic very purpose 

cbo’ic rmtn.'n " ctoun * wl m measure for his tumbling, 

^ ’ le cou ld pray hcaten to have mercy on your soul 
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"Shaw’s strictures on Shakespeare doubtless gave nsc to the 
popular fiction that Shaw has laid claim to be greater than Shakes- 
peare He, of course, never did so although he has onlj' himself 
to blame — or congratulate — for the curient belief that he did What 
he said m effect Mas this ‘To me, the greatest men are those who 
have messages of hope for groping mankind, and the abilitv to 
deliver them By this test Bunj'an, saj , and Ibsen, and Goethe, 
and Shelley, ns veil as Mu all, and most of the other Hebrew 
Prophets, were greater than Shakespeare who was a poct-plaj w right 
with no message , or, for the discerning, one of pessimism, which is 
Morse and more deadly than no message at all Xow come I I too, 
am a playwright and J have a message It is one of hope, and 
I have the ability to deliver it Ladies and gentlemen, \ou may 
draw your own conclusions ’ But that he excelled or could e\en be 
compared with Shakespeare on Shakespeare s own ground, he nc\er 
said. 

"The ground common to both Shakespeare and Shaw is the 
English language Shaw regards its riches sunph as material to be 
used for n purpose but the purposeless Shakespeare adds to them, 
and makes life the richer Phrases of Shakespeare’s coming hate 
parcel by the score into the texture of the language and into the soul 
of the people, to live there immortal But it is difficult to recall 
a single phrase of Shaw ’s that is even memorable much less an 
addition to the treasuiy of language In (lie icalm of word-music 
Shakespeare remains supreme, natne to the place, and Shaw 
approaches its multi-coloured plcnsaunee more as a critic, a musical 
critic, than competitor ’ 

Harrison has also brought out clcorh the contrast between the 
two playwrights and the senselessness of Shaw’s criticism of Shakes- 
peare m his book on Shaw, where he has obsened “It js clear 
then, that Slmw judges Shakespeare by the yardstick of the 
‘prolctcut ’ In other words, bj the Socialist standard of \nJue, the 
Marxist criterion of ‘social usefulness ’ 

"Bearing tins m mind, it is not difficult to understand the dilTer- 
oneo m the portraits painted of the same person by Shaw and 
Shakespeare Take Shakespeare's Cleopatra, for instance I hn\c 
ahvnjs considered his sorceress of the Nile a mint wonderful stud\ , 
die most remarkable complex woman’s portrait that was c\cr painted ; 
a nnracle of revelation aud miracle, too of exprcs-ion This part- 
ra d of his love — for Cleopatra, is of course, the dark ladj ot the 
sonnets — will alwaas rank in im estimation with his Hamlet 

“Shaw, eontrnnh has made Ins Cleopatra a he irtle--, foullc®', 

httle cat I am convinced, that Minw, ftoiuhst Puritan that 
hc could not oonccnc the real Ckopatia, who was mother 

“Xor can hc conccnc Cce-nr As the «• nMion- and r daunt: 
Repent of the Nile is onh a prostitute to Shaw «*> is Shake >- peak’s 
human— all-too-liuman— Caesar but a nnke-bchcw. and wed fuu: m 
Mmw ’s eves 
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him shows, not only lus hero’s insane abandonment to his passion, 
but also in tho superb nclmess of language and glow of imagery 
His intellect is implicit, showing mainly m side figures such as Caesar 
and Enobarbus, and m regal magnificence of phrase Shaw’s work 
m comparison is thin and bloodless , intellectually very interesting, 
but the colour is subdued, it is all in cool greys and dark shadows 

"Shan’s Caesar is Bernard Shan, and his contempt for Cleopatra’s 
v lies is very amusing, and Ins intellectual appreciation of his 
position and his duties is quite admirable, but I do not find in 
Shan’s Caesar either the ruthlossness of the Roman or the null 
power and dignity of the world conqueror — I find more of the real 
Roman Emperor m Shakespeare than in Shan 

“ It was clever of Shan, of course, never to have attacked 
Shakespeare on any point except ‘voluptuousness’, and lack of 
‘modernity,’ for only in theso virtues could Shaw pretend to bo 
‘greater’ Virtues which are, as a matter of fact, Shaw’s fatal 
n enknesses 

“He could not attack Shakespeare’s gift of words nor his stage- 
craft, but merely what ho considered Shakespeare’s limitation of 
ideas, bound by the limitations of Jus time A modem battleship 
mav bo greater than an Elizabethan man of-nar, but I doubt if 
Admiral Jellieoe had more brains than Diake I apply the scepticism 
noth greater force to anj comparison betw cen Shaw and Shakes- 
peare ” 

12 “Arms and the Man ” 

Unis and the Man is ono of the most populnr plays of Shaw As 
Braudes has pointed out, it is a masterpiece whether considered 
from the pathologic il or the purely theorotical point of view It 
maj not rank with Shan’s more important compositions, yet it lias 
pro\ed one of most successful plajs on the stage Referring to this 
plax Snmnerton has icmarked in his book, The Georgian Literary 
Scene “Arms and the Man, a farcical comedy, is the best of all lus 
]ilai s in therc'peit that it is the simplest and clearest of them 
ft is based on n good comic theme, and it deals with that theme 
dramatic dh and without excursions The scene is a houso 
some where m the Balkans, a district winch came into tho news in 
the nuil cichtus with the first B ilkan War , and there arc only half 
n eler/.n rlinrae t< rs m the plaj All of these characters arc original, 
from the s. ntinunti! truthful girl Raina and her brave but self 
ele con mg fiance to the practical Swiss who puts oreryboely and 
ciircfhmg to rights and meets his matrimonial fate with 
pliii'e ‘ipln The whole ph\ has a natural and happy development 
trom its e.p. mug pi«ug, s , ami it is full of little surprises that arc 
le i.hte w .1 1» e me oiw s es th< m an instant before they occur The 
ph\ u m eeen queues e xtr lordm mh efTcttno in the theatre It H 
irtoo e ue e tu • now than it was when Shaw, taking his cue after the 
tr- p. rlemime , ami m n ph to a sohtarx hootr, said politely ‘I 
!!' \ . Ult 1 * ou Hr Kwt "hat arc wc among so mam 
a % 3 i* tseornt. more pointed, so that ever} point maj bo said 
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to make itself, but its wisdom is more immediately appreciated 
That is w hat emphasizes its classic quality and gives one the sense 
of enjoying and praising a work that has hved through its own 
generation and found continued life m ours 

“ Arms and the Man shows that Shaw had abandoned realism for 
ever His sole connection with it henceforward was to bo a persis- 
tent anti -romanticism Where the realist coolly and fatalistically 
shows the inevitable sequence of events — Ibsen in his social plays 
is a realist — Shaw leaps hither and thither among solemn follies and 
makes them ridiculous He shows m tins ploy, with a glee akin to 
that of Mob ere, the absurd impulse to lit and to pose which is 
dominant m men and women And instead of allowing the he to 
persist, and even to tiiumph, as a realist might justifiably hn\ c done 
ho makes every lie achieve the lgnomv of ludicrous exposure 
That is an unmistakable mask of comic genius, and m the field of 
farcical comedy and the Man remains unequal m Shaw's work J ’ 

In Arms and the Man Shaw gives us the contrast betw eon the 
romantic and the realist soldier, and illustrates lus idea that (he 
v oraan, always maternal, even m lo\e, allows her man’s weakness 
to bring her tenderness into piny In this connection Maurois lias 
observed m his book, Peels and Piophets “The chink in her armour 
is seen when the woman, always maternal, even in love allows her 
man's weakness to bring her tenderness into play There is an 
example of this m Arms and the Man During a war between 
Bulgaria and Serbia, llama, daughter of a Bulgarian general, learns 
that her future husband, a young officer has just swung the balance 
of victory by a heroic charge' When going to bed she secs one of 
the vanquished fugitives coming into her room through the window 
He is a Swiss, a professional soldier, the son of a hotel-keeper, w holms 
taken service in the Serbian army ns an instructor He had been 
m command of the battery which had been so heroically charged by 
Hama's betrothed. But when the girl talks about her lo\cr’s exploit, 
Blimtsehli, the real soldier laughs bitlcrlv ‘Of all the fools e\cr let 
loose on a field of battle, that man must be the very maddest He 
and Ins regiment simply committed suicide , onlv the pistol missed 
fire that's all ’ And there one catches sight »f one of Shaw’s pci 
themes — the contrast between the romantic hero and the realist 
soldier. 

“But the young Swiss knows that lie is lost unless Hama hides 
him. He is frightened and wor-e *st ill he is hungry He falls upon 
a bag of chocolates which sho scornfully offers him and then, out- 
vhelnird with fatigue, lie falls vdeip on (lie bed But when she 
could give him up, die saves linn Later on die breaks off lit r 
engagement- on his m count Why 1 Became the woman always 
moves instinctively towards real strength and btenu-t thronch a 
different instinct * she moves .ilwaas towards apparent weakness 
She loves Blunt sclilt, partly because ho is a real ^ddicr, with no 
talk about glorv, but also because one audit, she rocked ium like a 
child, because lie is ber 'chocolate-cream soldier ’ 
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In his magnificent book, The Art of Bernard Shaw, Dr Sen Gupta 
has given fine criticism of Arms and the Man, which is worth quoting 
There he lias observed “In Arms and the Man Shaw portrays a 
hero'c figure in Captain Bluntschli and contrasts him with the 
romantic fool, Major Sergius SaranofF Saranoff fights for success and 
glory, but Bluntschli joins the army out of an unmotived impulse 
which he describes as an ‘incurably romantic disposition’ He is a 
Swiss who fights for the Servians, not because he feels for Serna 
but Servia fell in his way He takes part m the fray out of an 
inexplicable mst.net, and the same instinct makes him fly from the 
battlefield to save lus life J adged by external standards, there is 
contradiction between the two things If he is so anxious to save 
his life, v hy did he risk it ? But the deepest instincts of a ‘self-aoting’ 
man arc subject to no external law, not even tho law of uniformity 
Instinctive actions are uncaused, and are not, therefore, bound to be 
consistent 

“Captain Bluntschli hns unlimited control over his own faculties, 
and v hen onco an instinct has been aroused he can subordinate 
everything else to it Thus when he is intent on saving his life, no 
exploit is too difficult, no trick is too mean for him He climbs a 
pipe and gets insido the room of a house through a window Ho 
frightens a girl with lus pistol , he is shrewd enough to realise that 
oven though tho pistol u ill not go off, it is good enough to frighten 
her Ho appeals to her sonso of pity, ho holds out threats and then 
finds lus safetj in her undress Ho does not feel any scruple m 
pointing out to her that she cannot roceivo a company of soldiers 
with a nightgown on and hastens to take possession of her cloak 
Kama reminds lnm that ‘this is the u capon of a gentleman’ But 
being ns free from the delicate scruples of a gentleman as from tho 
reckless courage of a romantic soldier, ho is anxious only to save 
him=’’lf and is interested in nothing else As soon as deceit has 
served its purpose, lie gives it up, for he has no interest m stage- 
act mu for its own sake When the soldiers havo como and gono 
and 1 v-ainn has plnved her part with great credit, he no longer con- 
ceals from her that the pistol is unloaded Then, again, he has 
absolute control not onlv over lus intellectual faculties but also over 
Ins phv -it d senses As soon ns he feels the slightest sense of security, 
he is fast nslrrp But if there is nnv possibihtj of danger, he mil 
k'ap aw ike and nit and talk in a free manner, as if there was 
nothing to near lum down 


The first act is icmnrkablc from vet another point of mow It 
shuns a prfca combination of the elements of ‘action’ and ‘dis 
• li-ion J he conversation between Rainn and Captain Bluntschli 

‘Yi et * 1 - ' lnd t h ro,| uh the mouth of the Chocolate Cream 

sii or , mv giusixpns u>n to Jus oun lure sies about t lie romance) 
u U ‘V ‘‘‘ fhaitive roldur talks of tnr uim ers.ihtv of the 
' w \ ' ,ut hla Y 5 n °t an mil in its-lf lie nr c ues only 

1 mi' fr< o Y r’ ! !' r f nT Cvina to giv ium shelter and to protect 
;; ,« ‘ V 1 : :; So!,lu ^ Th ’*< there IS not a scrap 

’ l ' ~ 1 “f di-mssion The action of the drama 
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requires that Rama’s hatred of a cowardly soldier should bo disarmed, 
her romantic notions blasted and her sympathy and pity aroused. 
As soon as this end has been achieved the tired soldier drops down 
fast asleep He instinctively realises that he has become Rama’s 
‘poor dear’, and there is no need for furl her argument 

“The second and third acts are not as bright as the first Sergius 
is too much of a fool oven to serve ns a contrast to the brilliant 
Captain Bluntschli Of course, Shaw believes that nil romantic 
soldiers are stupid But that is a belief which has to be demonstrat- 
ed by means of an artistic portrait He ought to have show n 
Sergius first as a romantic 6oldier and then ns a fool But the 
Major is represented as essentially a fool, and a soldier and lover 
only by accident It is one of those cases where Shaw can justly be 
accused of having assumed Ins promises Neither has he succeeded 
m making PetkofT and Catherine live characters The General and 
his wife are sources of fun, but there seems to be no reason why 
they are introduced Art ‘imitates’ by means of selection , only 
such characters have to be chosen for portraiture ns w ill help to 
symbolise an idea If the idea is absent, characters stiffen into 
mere marionettes They excite fun, but they will not arouse the 
comic spirit ’’ 

13 “Man and Superman ” 

1 Man and Superman (written 1901-03), described by the 
author ns ‘a Comedv and a Philosophy’, was Bernard Shaw’s ear- 
liest full statement of his conception of t lie Way of Salvation for the 
human race, through obedience to the Life Force, the term he uses to 
indicate a powci continually working upon the hearts of men and 
endeavouring to impel them towards a better and fuller life Tins 
play in fact, serves ns a boundary mark between Jus earlier and later 
work. Before this plav Shaw was exclusticlv the dramatist present- 
ing isolated problems of situation and character, but after this he 
became exclusively the philosopher , preaching under whatever forms 
a definite, if developing attitude towards life and the world Though 
he had never been unwilling to teach, and had rarely ceased to 
interest, \et m the earlier period, whether consciou*lv or not, he 
laid more emphasis on interesting his audience and m the later more 
emphasis on teaching it 

By 1903, when A fan and Supcnnan appeared, Bernard Shaw 
was a "fullv-equipped playwright His apprentice days were over and 
he was equal to whatever demantis the theatre and the dramatic 
form could niche With this pin Shaw 1/ccame the most popular 
author appealing to the new generation In this connect'on Pearson 
has remarked m Ins biography of Sii iw * With the panluction of 
Man and Snptrr.an Shaw betaine the idol of the rising gem ration of 
intellectuals rot tming that position for a decade His milumue over 
the more serious young men and women in the cadv vears of the 
century, and indeed m the yearn following the war of 1914-lS, 
■was for greater than that exercised t>\ Wells Chesterton. Brlloc, 
Gilsworthi, Bcnnet or cm other writer. The qualities iu him 
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that specially appealed to youth were his irreverence of tradition 
and ofhce, his indifference to vested interests and inflated reputations, 
his contempt for current morality, lus championslup of unpopular 
causes and persecuted people, his vitality and humour, and above all 
lus ability to take solemn people seriously, There was always some- 
thing of the rebellious schoolboy about him , and when in Man and 
Superman Jack Tanner \\ alked forward to congratulate Violet White- 
field on her courage on becoming a mother before becoming a wife, 
Bernard Shan walked straight into the hearts of the new generation ” 

Man and Superman vv as the first play Shaw wrote that had no 
reference w hatever to the conventional requirements of his age , and 
it contains m the long third act known as Don Juan in Hell, ‘a care- 
full attempt to write a new Book of Genesis for the Evolutionists 
Tho esseneo of*Shaw ’s religious philosophy is given by Don Juan 
“I tell you that as long as I conceiv e something better than myself I 
cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring it into existence or 
clearing the w a}' for it That is the law of my life That is the 
wider, deeper, intenscr self consciousness, and clearer sslf-unders band- 
ing It w as the supremacy of this purpose that reduced love for 
me to the mere pleasure of a moment, art for me to the mere 
schooling of faculties, religion for me to the more excuse for laziness, 
sinco it had set up a God w ho looked at the world and saw that it 
was good, against the instinct in me that looked through ray eyes at 
the world and saw that it could be improved ” 

Shaw has nover subscribed to the view that Man is incapable of 
choosing between good and evil and that his case is hopeless, though 
he gives the warning that, unless we learn how to live and put our 
world house in order, the Life Force (Shaw’s synonym for Nature, or 
Providence, or whatever name be given to the dm mg power of the 
universe) w ill destrov Man and replace him by some superior crea- 
ture — the Superman — comfortable to its will, as the mammoths 
were destroyed and superseded by Man In Act. Ill Don Juan 
«avs “Things immeasurably greater than Man in every respect 
but brain h ive e\i-.ted and perished The megatherium, tho ichthyo- 
saurus have pited the e irth with seven league steps and hidden tho 
day with tin lr cloud vast v ng* Where arc they now > Fossils in 
niii-eum* Tho-e thing-, livid and wanted to live , but for lack of 
brains they did not know how to c irrv out their puqiose, and so 
dc trovid* th< msclves ” \\ hen the Devil replies that Man too is 
destroying luimclf bv wonderful invention* which promote the art of 
d'-ath md in gate th< art of living Don Jinn f hums that Man will 
- ive him-' If if le e m lw por-indt d tint In is fighting for a mightv 
id.v Tlii'crtaturi Man ifi<> m Ins own c elfidi affairs is a coward 
toth‘ bnlboiu will fi'dit for an ide i lihe a hero Tf y on can show n 
run ipi'f of whit la nov c alls God’s work to do and w hat lie w ill 
Lti- on i II by mativ m i nunc-, vou can mile lnm entirely mb- 
it. ..ft!' ion qii'iic-i to him per-omllv ’ A< cording to Shaw 
th' -lUali'iti of mm li - in In- being pw-' *.-» d of a mightv purpose 
'll h T. ntwr in V * I call- moral jn^-ion’ which took control of 
nil i e (outm >r pi "ii- and or. m- d them into 'mi armv of pur- 
p'- j an 1 prm'ip 1 ^ ’ly - ml v a-, bom out of that moral passion ” 
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Shaw’s ideal is the philosophic man. Intellect and Reason 
should prevail m place of sentiments and romantic ideals Thus Don 
•Tuan, who is the embodiment of the intellectual philosophy of life 
eays . “That is why intellect is so unpopular But to Life, the 
force behind the Man, intellect is a necessity, because without it he 
blunders into death Just as Life, after ages of struggle, evolved 
that wonderful bodily organ the eye, so that the living organism 
could see where it was going and what was coming to help or threaten 
it, and thus avoid a thousand dangers that formerly slew it, so it is 
evolving to-day a mind’s eye that shall see, not the physical world, 
but the purpose of Life, and thereby enable the individual to work 
for that purpose instead of thwarting and baffling it by setting up 
shortsighted personal aims as at present Even as it is, only one 
sort of man has over been happy, has ever been universally respected 
among all the conflicts of interest and illusions — the philosophic man 
ho who seeks in contemplation to discover the inner will, and in 
action to do that will by the so-discovered means 

In Man and Superman Shaw has also stated clearly and illustrated 
his peculiar attitude to the relation between the sexes The main 
part of the story tells how Ann drnen by the Life Force, tricks Jack 
Tanner, the leiolutionarv and free-thinker, into marriage. Tatiuer 
knows perfectly veil w hat she is about, although the poetic Octavius 
would still regard woman as an angel sent on from high Poor httlo 
‘Ricky-ticky-lavy’ gets the worst of it Ann, although sho may play 
with Imn as a cat plays with a mouse, wants Tanner himself and even 
a modem automobile with the good services of Iho rash driver, 
liko Enry Strakcr, cannot save him Tanner and Octavius are set m 
close opposition The one is the elcar-eyed modenwl, the other the 
romantic poet 

Referring to Shaw’s attitude to the relation between the sexes 
as stated and illustrated m Man and Superman Joad lias rightly 
observed : “In the preface to Man and Superman Shaw discourses 
contemptuously on the romantic adoration of women, exhibiting it as 
a particularly pernicious example of the romantic attitude to life 
against winch his whole career as thinker and playwright had been a 
protest The female is, for Inm, (he stronger sex m 1 lie sense t Imt 
woman’s instincts arc more compelling their wills more determined 
their sense of reality more \ivid, precisely because they are t lie 
vehicles of a more direct expression of the Torco of life than are men 
Woman unscrupulously exploits the bait of «cxuil attractiveness 
with which life has endowed her m order to catch the male and then 
proceeds to take the originality and advent uroume^s out of him thit 
fUe may reduce him to the status of bread winner for h r r-fdfand he* 
children Row, the type of man with whom she fail* in tills endea- 
vour is the adventuring type, the explorer, the iincntor 111'* ron- 
flueror, or the filibuster in the world of action . the original thmkt r, 
reformer or artist in the world of the mind and the spirit Tw 
originator or innovator in nuy sphere is according to (lie ten t-of 

Shavian philosophy, an instrument specially created bv rh*' L’fe 
Torct^ to raise the vital consciousness of our speeiej to wo. lex eh of 
rxperieuec and awareness, while it is the womans function to con 
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serve and maintain it at the level which has already been reaohed 
Henco alone among males the innovators and originators are the 
channels of a vital thrust or impulsion no less direct than that wluoh 
animates the average woman and enables her to prevail over the 
average man 

“Now, it is precisely for tins type of man that woman is not the 
exclusively dominating type He is a great lover, but love 
is for him a holiday and woman essentially a plaything, to bo 
taken up during the interval between the real business of life, but 
not to be allowed to divert attention when sorious work is afoot 
Off ho goes to climb Mount Everest, to explore the Amazon jungle, to 
split the atom, to plan and fight tho campaign, to make the great 
speech, write the great book, compose the great symphony, paint tho 
great picturo wlnlo the adventurous or inspirational fit is on him, 
ho has neithor time nor use for women , when it is exhausted and his 
work is done, ho comes back to them, hts eyes alight with desire, the 
most exciting and exacting of lovers But the woman is n fool who 
takes tho most exciting lover for her husband, for presently ho will 
be off again, or if ho is caught and ennobled at home, will be turned 
by lus sense of frustration into a bored and sullen prisoner 

“But as ho insists, or, rather, as tho Life Force working in and 
through him leads lum to insist on following his vision or bent 
instead of doing comontional work for which the world is prepared 
to pay linn in conformity with the artistic conventions of tho time, 
he makes a poor bread-winner Tkero is neither demand nor honour 
for lus work and whon ho is too old to work any more, no patron, 
body or institution is prepared to pension or to maintain him 

‘ For all these reasons, men of first-rate originality and ability, 
whatever tho sphoro m which their talents are displayed, tend to 
make bad husbands, while first-rate work in any department of 
human activity has rarely if ever been undertaken with the desire to 
phase women or to earn monoy for them and their children Still 
less liavo women inspired it 

‘ Speaking generally', it is only' to tho li\ es of second-rate men 
that the woman is an o\en approximately' accurate key, and in such 
men i dramatist of Shaw’s culibrc has little interest ” 

In Sfan and Superman sexual passion is isolated from all other 
sentiments and emotions It is represented as it is by itself, with its 
peculiar romance, but with none of the fecling3 which may and often 
do accompany it The locers, insicnd of usmg the ’language of 
admiration and affection in which pa'-ion is so often cloaked, simply 
(on'*y by thur worth the kind of nvntal tumult they are in Such 
i tho fiinl <-CLne but ween Ann nnd Turner 

Tu — ' Ti - u.ll n y o in th—i 1 The trap \ at bid from the beginning 

!— icr-cr tratng -ill h<— nrr) From tlie thinning — from our cluld- 
! — 1 i- I o infix, — b tt-LiP- Fo-cr 

fu — — [ n 1 ro rev — * t ) i I volt not marry you 

t-i O t nu’l ioj will 

7c— r I '"ui, ro ra.ro 
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Ann I tell you, yes, yes, yes 

Tanner No 

Ann (“coaxing — imploring — almost exhausted) Yes Before it is too late for 
repentance Yes 

Tanner (struck by the echo from the past) When did all this happen to 
me before ? Arc we dreaming ? 

Ann (suddenly losing her tongue, with an anguish that she does not conceal) 
No We are awake , and you hate said no that is all 

Tanner (brutally) Well ■* 

Ann Well, I made a mistake you do not lo\ c me 

Tanner (seizing her in his arms) It is false I love you The Life Force 
enchants me I lia\c the whole world m my’ arms when I ch'p you 
But I am fighting for my freedom, my honour, for myself, one and 
indivisible 

In this play Shaw also has struck the anti-sentmicnl al and 
realistic note In this connection Andre Maurois has observed m Ins 
book, Poets and Prophets “When Shan, m the course of his play, 
transports us to the Devil’s realm, he shows us a Hell paved, not so 
much with good intentions, as with fine sentiments Shaw s Devil 
is a cultured, respectable person ‘I know,’ he remarks, ‘that beauty 
is good to look at , that music is good to hear , that love is good to 
feel, that they are all good to Hunk about and talk about Whatever 
they may say of me m churches on earth, I know that it is univer- 
sally admitted m good society that the Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man , and that is good enough for mo A cruel Demi might be just 
endurable , but this highly respectable Satan is an abomination 

“Shan seems to be saying to mankind ‘Do what you will , 
don’t resist temptation , jilt women , kill other men if you ha\c to 
But understand clearly what you arc doing, and don’t pretend you 
aro doing the opposite Heaven is simply the place w here men know 
what they are doing, and where the result of their activities deponds 
only on those activities , on earth, human activities collide with the 
unpredictable barriers of the created universe , m Hell, the shades 
live on illusions Over the gates of Hell are written the famous 
words . (‘All Hope abandon, Yo who Enter Here’ I) — ‘What a relief ’’ 
sigh the weaklings as they read the inscription ‘What is hope if not 
a form of moral responsibility ? In Hell there is no hope therefore 
no duties, no work, nothing to be gamed by prayer, nothing to be 
lost by doing just what one likes ’ 

* ‘Hell is the home of the unreal,’ says Don Juan in Man and 
Superman ‘It is the onlv refuge from Heaven, which is, ns I tell you, 
the homo of the masters of reality The earth is a nursery in which 
men and women play at being heroes and heroines, saints and 
puiners, but they are dragged down from their fool's pandi-e 
by their bodies But here you escape this tyranny' of llw 
fledi , for bore y ou are not an animal a on are a ghost nnnppcir- 
mice an illusion a convention deathless, agelc^>, m a word, 

bodiless ’ 

“Xot to bo oneself to consent to h\e for one’s ma^k and not for 
one’s face, to renounce the bodv m order to make oneself the willing 
slave of one’s aerbalism — that is Hell,” 
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As for the characterisation in the play Shanks has pointed out, 
“Tanner is not the best, but he is the most, recogmsably typical of 
Shan 's heroes , and he is essentially a romantic figure He heats 
off firo reactionaries at once with his wit In Man and Superman Shaw 
gives us an exaggerated, caricatured and simplified version of 
humanity in older to mako plain what he considers to be the truth 
'E\ cry woman,’ ho says, ‘is not Ann but Ann is Every voman ’ She 
is, that is to say, a typ e so typical and so far abstracted from the 
accidents of life as to have become almost a mythological figure And 
v o must remember this when we are tempted to protest that her 
shifts and mendacities are improbable, that she would not have dared 
to he so crudel) to Tanner about her sister and to her sister about 
Tanner, that her dialogue at the climax of the play contains such 
speeches as no\er were in any woman’s mouth ” 

Don Junn, the sixteenth-century libertine, is the mouthpiece of 
Shan’s own philosophic convictions For instance “My brain 
labours at a knowledge which does nothing for me personally but 
makes my body bitter to me and my decay and death a calamity 
YD.ro I not possessed with a purpose beyond my own, I had better 
be a ploughman than a philosopher , for the ploughman lives as tho 
philosopher, cats more, sleeps bettor, and rojoices m the wife of 
his bosom with less misgiving ’’ Again “I toll you that as long 
as I can conceivo something better than myself I cannot be easy 
unless I am striving to bring it into existence or clearing the way for 
it That is tho law of life ” 

The play has a number of remarkable, brilliant dialogues Tho 
best is probably the one between Tannor and Ann m tho final scene, 
whica has ahead) been quoted Tho comic spirit also hovers over 
the play, and at times gets out of control Shaw’s peculiar weak- 
ness for cheap jokes is also seen here For example, there is the 
following dialogue between Tanner and Anno 

Tenner It is the tame elephants who enjoy capturing the wild ones 

Am I am getting on Yesterday I was a boa-constrictor to-day I am an 
elephant 

Tamer Yes So pacl jour trunk and begone I has e no more to say to you 

The pla) has a number of autobiographical touches For 
example, it is no doubt a sharp remembrance of Ins own state of 
mind that he nukes Tanner si) in Man and Superman (Act I) “Tho 
true nrtut will let bis wife start c, his children go barefoot, Ins mother 
drudtre for Ins lit ing at set rut) , sooner than work at anything but 
his art ” 

The realism of tho pint wcletcrlt mterwoten with some pure!) 
fnnt'istn ch Hunts inner and Struker are captured b) somo 
bri„ uids a tint motor otcr tin mountains, and in the c t cning, ns 
t c Jutcn to Mendoza non Liuieal rimes 

O writ il 'ai, Isa n, 

*11 v* i r< * r r M' lo’a, 

' 'rrdt-i s Let *3 , 1 tu' a 
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How blest were the hfc of Louisa’s Mendoza ! 

How painless bis longing for Louisa ' 

■no fall asleep, and dream of a place where there is ‘no sky, no peaks, 
no light, no sound no time, nor space, utter void ’ Wo are m hell, 
conversing with Don Juan (w ho is startlingly like Jack Tanner), the 
statue which caused his death, and the devil 

In spite of its being very lengthy, and full of philosophic dialogue, 
with no action at all, the Hell Scene has been managed by Slmv m 
such a manner that it has nlw ays fascinated the audiences In this 
respect Colbounic has pointed out “Whether such dialogue is 
dramatic, or such scenes drama, is of course a matter of opinion 
Personally, I am satisfied until a very easy test I go and count tho 
box-office icccii>ts If Shaw had had to go the rounds of the commerci- 
al managers w it h ins cap m one hand and the Hell Scene in the other, 
expecting them to produce it, ihcv would have told him that no 
audience would stand for it, like Polomus’s beard Actually 
audiences do stand for it They do so partly, no doubt, for the 
fascination that any feat of sheer endurance holds for the spectator 
such ns pole-squatting or Imngci -striking But whatever the 
reasons, it is a fact that whcncacr the He! 1 Scene is included m 
Man and Superman the box-office takings increase appreciably 1 
therefore declare it a music drama foi four voices tenor, soprano, 
baritone and bass ” 

Giving a general estimate of the play Swmnerton has observed 
in his book, The Georgian Literary Scene “Owing to the fact that the 
uholo of A fan and Superman is hardly ever seen upon the stage, but 
only the more farcical flight of John Tanner, embodiment of his 
creator’s coyness and garrulity, from the boa-constnetor Ann many 
theatre-goers believe that the Superman is a Woman The funda- 
mental seriousness of Siinw m this plav, and (he extraordinary 
beauty of tho interlude m hell, are alike ignored, and the play as 
performed is onh a joke in three acts Hence its popularity Shaw, 
meaning to help along the mind of the race, has roused in beholders 
of Alan and Sujierman nothing but laughter and concupiscence It is 
a misfortune, and one for which he cannot have been in tho very 
least prepared Among those who neither sec plays nor read them, 
but who rolv entireh upon beamy for their new-. of wisdom, he has 
contributed to the modem man s sense of helplessness before the 
predatory Female That was not his detain But without tho 
interlude this_ plav, ns performed is hardly more than a feast of 
back- chat What it. it, indeed, hut the picture of a liar and n gossip, 
a concealed marriage between two other joung people and a collec- 
tion of disiomfitcd elders f Ann Whitofield rt solved (at the 
bidding of the Life Foret) to many her true matt John Tnmwr, 
succeeds m c pitc of his wild motor joume\ to tsetpe her, lus capture 
by brig mils, and bis protestation to the hast that he w ill not suc- 
cumb To most people there )« nothing more in the plo\ than that 
J* no , t a "c.aknrss m Shew that he should Jmo to supplement his 
forte with an explanatory pl.n a pnfa<v of great length and a whole 
collection of maxims under the title of The He.olulkrut’s HcrdUzl } 
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“You would never cominco me of that , and it is quite true that 
ns a v hole, with interlude, revolutionary postscript, and a brilliant 
jumble of preface which darts from Don Juan to the duel of sex, 
from Shakespeare to politics, from Bunyan to art for art’s sake (art 
for art’s sako does not stand a dog’s chance), it is an epitome of Shaw’s 
genius If this v ere tho only w ork of its author to survive a cataclysm 
it would still provide laborious delves with materials for treatise after 
treatise concerning Shaw The preface illustrates in perfection Ins belief 
that ‘effectiveness of assertion is the Alpha and Omega of style’ , 
the four-act play betrays tho beginning of Ins break-up as dramatio 
craftsman , The Revolutionist’s Handbook, a medley of opinions, is in 
itself proof of the opulence of a talent calculated to stretch the 
covers of any book , and the complete work is so full of life, thought, 
argument, and eloquence that it shows the author as an original and 
creatne genius of first-class importance in modem days ” 

A General Estimate of Shaw 

Whether Shaw will be considered as the second dramatist 
after Shakespeare, is still a debatable question, but it is certain 
that tho range and tancty of Ins work, its multiplicity of interests 
and colours, its number of memorable characters entitle 
him, at any rate, apart from his work as a preacher, to a definite 
and permanent place in tho English dramatic literature In 
this connection Ward lias observed “Even those who by 1905 
had recognised Shaw ns the outstanding British dramatist of his 
generation continued for many years to question tho likelihood of 
lus taking a permanent place in literature It was doubted that his 
plays would retain their interest when the probloms treated m them — 
slums, prostitution, women’s rights, marriage customs, etc — had 
ceased to be of immediate concern Such doubts have been set aside 
by tho success of rentals of his early plays somo half-century after 
tlicv were w ntten In 1948 You Never Can Tell, first performed in 
1S99, was rciived in London, drawing largo audiences and for a 
longer period than any time before, and seeming at least as fresh 
and up to date as pla-ss written a esterday It was more surprising 
to find that 11 n/outrt’ Ho,ises (1892), a cruder play and moro topical 
to its original date still had a lively interest for audionces as recontly 
as 1919 These revivals demonstrated that Shaw’s plays arc rooted 
in the perennial interest of human behaviour, independent of time 
and place Slums are a passing problem, howeter slowly passing , 
but human greed and hypocrisy, of which the existence and exploita- 
tion of slum property represent but a singlo manifestation are 
always with us among other aspects of ‘life, character, nnd human 
th -tiny”’ 

Shaw is a literary genius who adorns a it li his art cicry subject 
hetouthes It don not male am differenre whether he takes up 
thi-< t h< ir<> or that, h« raptures the interest of Ins audience and 
rrad'ri run firm Deferring to the rffett of Shaw’s plays on 
hrn • If .Toad Iml madr ob-crvations whnh are generally applicable 
to tl c inulh_f nt rt ad n r T hate enjoy ed Shaw ’s plats more than 
theur of any other playwright, and the" magic still bolds I not only 
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enjoy the plays at the time of seeing, I come away with a sense of 
heightened consciousness, as if rav spiritual and intellectual being 
had been raised to a higher potential of energy Some few breaths 
of the winds of Shaw s own exuberant vitnhty have blown through 
me The effect is twofold First, there is an effect of intoxication 
which makes ordinary people seem more than usually dull and 
ordinary and myself more than usually lively and exhilarated With 
what pity I look down upon the fnvolitv of the attitude I impute 
to the rest of the audience which can treat Shaw merely as a comic 
writer who succeeds in being more or less funny and at the dullness 
of mind which fails to recognise a new gospel presented with nil the 
force of an inspired evangelist How superior is Shaw , w ho can show 
mo ordinary folk for w hat they are, pool intellects, dull clods, con- 
ventional automata now superior too, am I, who can share to the 
full m his vision and can see them even ns he has shown them to me 
For I am not like that — not at all 1 

“Secondly, there is a bracing effect My intellectual nerves are 
taunted, my spiritual perceptions refined I see more beauty, moro 
amusement, more scope for my interest and observation m the world 
than I saw before Also I am more conscious of my own ln7iness, 
indolence and self-indulgence , more resentful of them and more 
capable of coping with and overcoming them ” 

But Shaw’s plays are too intellectual, nnd emotionally inade- 
quate He withered the tangible life of experience in the pursuit of 
a fantasy of pure intelligence and pure force Thus T S Eliot WTOte 
about Shaw “Shaw was a poet — until he was bom, and the poet m 
Shaw was stillborn Shaw has a great deal of poetry, but all still- 
born Shaw is dramaticallj' precocious and poetically less than 
immature ” Referring to this defect m the plays of Shaw, Harod 
'Williams has observed m Ins book, Modem English Writers “Shaw 
sees life and portrays it m his drama through the mists of Fabian 
theory and argument His temper is matter-of-fact , Ins emotions, 
and he is not without them aro cowed by an aggressive intellect 
There is no room m Ins world for that kindliness, simple affection, 
bnght-eyed or tearful sentiment which does most to redeem life and 
f ave human existence from the intolerable Xearly every man and 
voraan in love becomes sentimental and romantic there is no senti- 
ttent m the vigorous lovers of Shaw Juba Craven, Ann Whitefield, 
even Candida, the most human of Ins women have no illusions , and 
? men whom they protect or love are flippant, cynical, coldly 
twT tlTC ’ or ’ ^ ^ey give way to sentiment, it is only to betray 
-ft 0 ' cs ln ^° a disadvantage On the Shavian principles General 
Mamed ’ 15 the beau 1( ieal of the suitor He pro- 
h* myl , , ^ ' wornan who repeatedly has refused him that she cannot 
app^itc? he desire for children or the satisfaction of the natural 
iiiUlle-chial i i because Shaw's vision of life is abnormally 
wver been r . rcn dercd one side of woman s nature as it has 
Dn-e ented on the stage before , for woman is at once 

mntncU 0 f VQ , V* ore enaotl °nal than man The practical 
13 end subtle^ v ! las Beize d admirably , her emotional sophis- 
0 he has completely missed, and his femmme 
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characterisations are, therefore, hut profiles And, m greater or less 
dcgrco, the indictment is applicable to the male characters of the 
plays Keegan, the crazy mystic of John Bull’s Other Island offers 
an exception to a rule, which makes us regret that the accident 
which helped the author on this occasion does not more often befall 
him But for the greater part his characters are used as exponents 
of ideas , and the habit has grown upon him till in later plays the 
dialogue has lost all character, resolving itself into a tossing from 
mouth to mouth of a contention between advanced notions and 
shocked prejudices Each drama is written to elucidate a thesis, 
which is stated m a lengthy preface of greater interest and composed 
with greater cogencj than the play His characters, therefore, only 
too often romam as tags to everyday topics Nobody, it is true, 
would denj dramatic insight and the gift of smeere characterisation 
to the author of Candida and Mrs Warren’s Profession , but even these 
suffer from that credulous modernity and faith in tho vulgar illusions 
of the actual which overpower the humanity of greater part of Shaw’s 
drama and distort it into tho clever >oung man’s journalism given a 
new argument In later j cars tho profaces aro the chief matter and 
the plaj follow as an illustrate e comment and the prefaces are 
merely cxcecdmglj good journalism Tho plays, likew iso, are acted 
leaders introducing tho spocial theories of a party They thus lack 
artistic restraint The exaggeration in character drawing and manage- 
ment of the action aro as preposterous os in Dickens and Ibsen, and 
less illusive ” 

In spite of these olmous dofects Shaw ’s plays will always hold 
a prominent place m the dramatic literature of England, and ho 
stands next to Shakespeare among the British dramatists Ward, 
giving an estimate of Show ns a dramatist, has observed in his book, 
Tuintictli-Cenliirv Literature “After mam deuces and using many 
platforms, Shaw concluded that the stage was tho finest platform 
m the world lie climbed on to the stage, taught himself tho drama- 
tist s job and in addition to being a grent controversialist bcenmo 
an almost supremele great dramatist His plnvs fall short of per- 
fect ion — as whose do not ? >Some of his characters are mechanical 
mouthpieces, rather than human beings standing upon their owm 
feet and using their own tongue He has Inpscs from good taste , 
lus humour is sometimes tiresome and feeble Yet when all deduc- 
tions are mule, and when Shakespeare lias been put at the head of 
the roll of English dramatists, who is to be placed second if not 
Shaw 1 Ben Ton=on, 'Marlowe, Congreve Mobster, Tourneur, 
She rid in 1 The failings of mane of the sc arc no fewer than those 
of Shiv, though thev niaj, be diffeient fillings , their achievements 
sf ni U-- , tlnn Ins Not one of them ebrcctcel and elominated the 
thought of tie -i vente^ntli or eighteenth eenturv as Shnw ebrcctcel 
and elominite.il t h 1 ' thought of the rich twentieth eenturv — III 
Engl end and htvond >,ot one of tlum vis moved bv a blaze of 
moral pa- urn a, Sh v v was Not one of them had a greater coro- 
mvrd i r rlutnru or a more brilliant wit Sorm of the m are great 
p — -- «;in.v j, tin* , vet which of them command- a better prose 
r’vl th n M.v at lus !>c-t 7 
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We conclude tills essay by quoting tbo opinion of Prof I for 
Brans who has observed in his book, A Short History of English Drama * 
"To his own generation ho has been a great figure and lie has given 
more delight m the theatre to the world at large than any man of 
his time. His limitations are obvious He does not touch tragedy, 
possibly because lie has a certain physical fastidiousness, which 
amounts almost to a fear of any world which cannot be uncontrolled 
by his own thought The brilliance of his dialogue leads beyond the 
bounds of dramatic propriety so that the stage becomes a hustings 
no has kept romance and colour out of his plays deliberately, and 
so failed to giro the usual artists of the theatre, the designers and 
costume-makers the opportunities of collaboration which they 
would have delighted to possess It is churlish to insist too sternly 
on this side of the balance sheet for one who has given so much 
delight and to whom ever}' man of his generation is to some degree 
indebted The merits of Ins achievement can fortunately bo studied 
continually in the revivals of his work, and it would seem that 
many of his plays will enter into the permanent repertory of the 
English theatre ” 
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UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 


1, To wliat extent is it correct to describe Shaw ns an 
iconoclast m drama 5 

2, ‘Shaw was constantly experimenting m fresh dramatic 
devices ’ Examine this statement 

3, 'Shaw has taught the English thentro a now dramatic 
dialogue, and provided it with a fresh principle of charac- 
terisation ’ Cmomcnt and illustrate 

4, Write a short essay on ‘Shaw and tho History Plays’. 

5, ‘Shaw is little concerned with men and women for their 
own sake. Ho is a commentator upon political and social 
problems ’ To what extent do 3 011 agree with this 
criticism ? 

0 Give a brief account of tho tendencies of modem drama 
with special reference to Shan . 

7 Write an essay on ‘Shan as a portrayer of character and 
interpreter of contemporary life'. 

8 ‘Shaw is much more of the prophet than tho playwright,’ 
Discuss. 

9. ‘Ideas provide the action in tho plays of Shaw ’ Discuss. 

10 ‘As a dramatist, Slmw is a law unto himself ’ Discuss 

11. Write a critical note on the wit of Shaw. 

12. Wnto a note on Shaw ns a writer of dramatic dialogue 

13. Write a note on Shaw as a portrayer of character and 
interpreter of contemporary life 

14 Consider Arm? and the Man as an anti-romantic comedy. 

15. Examine, with particular reference to Arms and the Man, 
the statement that ‘Slinw is the great destroyer of evil m 
our modem age, and out of his destructtvencss wc are led 
towards a newer, fresher and more constructive thought ’ 

(, Kicoll ). 

19 ‘A dramatist ahead of liis time would ho a fish out of 
water, a speaker without a hearer.' Is Shaw such a 
dramatist ? Answer from your knowledge of his plays 
including Arms and the Man 
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7 “I can say with confidence 
helpful to the M A students ” 


that these monographs "will he 
Prof J L Kurd M A. 


Principal, S P College, Srinagar. 


8 " The senes amply fulfils the aim with whioh it sets out— 

to enable the students to concentrate lus attention on the basio 
topics m each writer's life and works It is very well planned and 
equally well authenticated. It satisfies a keenly felt need of the 
students of English literature It repays reading ... The author 
lias not only himself scorned delights and lived laborious days, but 
hy his example convoyed the same lesson to his readers ” 

Dr Birjadish Prasad, D.Phil 
Head of the Dept of English, 

Agra College, Agra 


0 “ These studies will meet the requirements of the students, 

not onlv because of the author’s original comments but also because 
of tho comments of many eminent critics which Dr. MulLik has 
collected hero ” 

Dr R B Sliarma, Pb D. 

Head of the Dept of English, 

B It College, Agra 

10 “ I congratulate the author on his original and useful 

\ enturc I admire tho skill and ability with which ho could present 
wide studs and settled judgment m a fashion eminently suitable to 
Rtudents of English Literature at our Universities Students apart, 
cion teachers of English who are naturally encumbered with 
enormous information should find these monographs refreshing.” 

Prof N A Yajulu MA , L L B. 

Head of the Dept, of English, 
Maharaja College, Vizianagram (Andhra). 


II ‘‘I lm\e rend with considerable interest Dr. Mulhk’s book- 
let* The fundamental themes, dealt with admirably by tho author 
should interest ciery student of English literature. A lot of intelli- 
gent labour has gone into them, and they show lus remarkable 
command of English language and deep insight into nodes of art 
IIh <elcct bibliography should be very helpful Sincere congratula- 
tions \ ° 


Dr. A. K. Das Gupta, M A , Ph D 
Head of the Dept of English’, 
Bareilly College, Bareilly 



